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INTRODUCTION ' 

The interchange of omaincntjiJ tnotifE between the 
peoples of the earth must have been in since 

nun first consciously produced decorative formS| and 
If ^ psychological truth that such horrowed motifs 
invariably bocainc modified in the process of applicadon 
by the borrower^ The extension of such borrowing and 
modification b endless, and motifs frequently return to 
their cariScr tracks extraordinarily tnuisfortncd—some¬ 
times almost beyond recognition. 

The interchange of decorative forms between India 
and her neighbours has been aa active as the same 
process in other parts of the world, and whatc\'cr of 
decoration India has adopted, evolved, or developed, 
she has endowed with something of her own cs^ce 
before passing it on. 

The gcographkal India of co-day includes the homes 
of numerous races whose ideals of Art, as of Rdigton, 
am fur from being identical, and who, being In many 
cases immigrant even down to late historical rimes, have 
introduced foreign dements of decorative art, which, 
like the imro^rantt themsdves, have become natural¬ 
ized and have also acquired a local patina, 

"p})^ papers now published indicate the bewildering 
complexity in which the subject of Indian influence on 
foreign countries is involved. They show also the g*cat 

II 
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12 INTRODUCTION 

exicni of v «7 denailed research which has been, and h 
stUJ being carried on In the irarious fields thej cover. 
Unfortunately^ the bnds moat affected by contact with 
India.are generally those possessing a dimatc Inimical 
to the preservation of perishabte material and peopled 
by races having little or no historical «nse< The 
student is therdore dependent mainly on Greek and 
Chinese history for the scanty early notices of Eastern 
races, with an occasional rare document on rock or 
metal inscribed by the orders of an exceptional rulcr. 
But as such early notices are not directed towards 
recording interesting facts concerning ait matters, it 
follows that most of our knowledge of the aits has to 
be compiled from the internal evidence of such objects 
as have survived the destructive forces of climate and 
fanaticism. 

Early historical notlos refer to India’s poUtical and 
commercial intercourse with the outer world- Resulting 
from these connections, we find, on the one hand, the 
introduction of foreign dements into the art of Indb, 
and, on the other, the extension of Indian taste abroad. 
The effect of the efhuccice of art motifs from India Into 
other ootintries was very uneguat, bur the most iiU' 
portant, and that which preserves for us to-day the 
dearest evidence of its extent, b that of the Buddhist 
period in Tndiai bur the influence extended &om India 
during this period was, perhaps, less in respect of art 
than of philosophy and ritual and of the iconography 
which so early became an essential feature of Buddhist 
worship. 
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All the Eastern countries coming under the spell of 
Buddhism possessed oldnisiabliahed arts of theb own 
which, with the advent of the new religion, were directed 
towards the creation of pktorisd and plastic representa¬ 
tions of the Buddha and the Buddhist Hiertuehy, The 
earlier efforts in this direction were hampered by con¬ 
scientious endeavours to preserv'e the features of the 
prototypes furnished by Indian teachers, but as self- 
reliance and confidence grew the restrictions of foreign 
convention were loosened, and, with uitimnee freedom 
from restniint, works of the highest tneni were produced 
in the style native to each country. The new religion 
was, in fact, a fertilizer and vitalizer which, in provid¬ 
ing new inspiration in the fields of art, awakened and 
re-cnergized latent talent to express ttself, at first in the 
terras of the Indian formuhe, but later to produce 
its finest works when native genius forund it could 
declare itself moirc eloquently in its own enriched 
vernacular. 

It is by reason of the spread of Buddhian and the 
surs'ival ^ a great number of the resultant shnnes that 
certain definite outward currents of tiifiuence from India 
become clearly reo^nizable. The new Enlightenment 
was carried by mbsioners from within and was liought 
by pious pilgrims from without. The religious ferv'our 
so strong from the days of Asoka spread far beyond the 
native limd of the Buddha and impelled the pious 10 
Journey from all parts of the East to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of correct rimal and the approved icono^phy 
from the most competent authorities within their reach. 
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The extension of the new religion over a wide atto 
probably greatly assisted in its progress the popular 
appeal of its goigeousljr painted shrines. 

The great discoveries of wall-paintings and vom’c 
banners made during recent years by Stein, von Le Coq, 
Grunwedcl, Pelliol, and others, along die old trade 
routes between Persia and China, through Turkestan, 
indicate the enthusiasm of the people of that region for 
the embellishment of their shriaes, and the richness of 
the decorations accords with one’s conoeption of what 
such establishments should be along a road which 
carried the ordinance of the ritual into China and Persia 
and in the hands of a people having a h^hly devdoped 
art sense. 

If we may judge from the frequent occtineoce in 
these paintings of donors and their travelling equip¬ 
ment, and from the evidence of coins dsscovei^ abng 
the route, it would seem not unlikely that, in addirion 
to the purely pious donors, there were merchants who 
sought spirituaj counterpoise by combining with a 
commercial expedition a pitgrimage to the many shrines 
on their way. There is evidence CO indicate chat each 
shrine had its resident artist-priesr, or could readily 
summon skilled decaratars from neighbouring shrines. 
It was therefore necessary that the local artists should 
be equipped with a knowledge of the correct uono^ 
graphy for the major compositions which they won' 
commissioned to paint or model, and that they should 
have a knowledge of the Jaiakas for subjects more 
entertaining while yet being of a sacred character. For 
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this knowledge they were indebted to the pious pilgrims 
who visited fimous shrines for the purpose of acquiring 
relics, sacred books, and drawings from the works of 
acknowledged masters in India, and whatever informa¬ 
tion Was lackit^ the local genius, whether priest or 
painter, doubtless filled m as he pleased. 

The variations in style and treatment observable in 
the paintings denote the work of different schools all 
dominated in greater or less degree by the se voe canons 
from India, but bearing strongly impressed the racial 
individuality of the designers, who even break away 
from the orthodox lines wherever their artistic genhis 
is greater than the binding force of hteraichkal restric¬ 
tions. 

The internal evidence of their Chinese inspitatijonr 
if not indeed of their aaual production, which many of 
these wall and banner paintings bear, is interesting. In 
the severe and sombre presentments of the Buddhas 
standing in their elaborate halos the restraining con¬ 
ditions of correct canonical posture, bodily development, 
and costume are relatively strktly conformed to, with 
a pardonable modification in raspKt of the eyes and 
fingcr-naib; but when the Jatakas form the subject, or 
in the general compositions of the predello, this restraint 
no longer holds, and the artist “ goes for Ms subject 
with all the joyous freedom charaaeristic of the Chinese 
craftsman. Here he b dealiqg with everyday life un¬ 
checked by the paralysing abstractions of metaphysical 
considerations. Hb figures arc human, their poses 
vigexous and spontaneous, their bdal expression indica- 
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five of human or ocher emodoDSi and the whole scene 
eloquent of life and movement. 

An almost equal degree of freedom is employ'cd in 
the rendering of LokapdaSj Dhannapalas, and other 
attendant personages, and in the wondetfullf designed 
costumes of the Bodhisaitvas. 

It is noticeable that the draperies of the Chinese 
Turkestan pointings exhibit less trace of Peraian in¬ 
fluence than do those of Ajonto, nor docs one hnd 
there the masonic rocks of the Ajanta painring ^ which 
Professor Straygowski attributes to Mazdatc ins^tia- 
tion. Oocosiondly the bamboo-litce rocks occur such 
as Professor Strzygowski has shown in 4 of his 
paper. 

Chinese genius would appear to be responsible fm* 
the evolution of the architectural scheme of the 
Buddhist heavens with their charming pavilions and 
terraces elevated on piles above the sacred waters. If 
the ordinance in these scenes is rather severe, relief is 
found in the antics of the very human “watcr-bahics” 
in their expression of delight at their rebirth, and in 
the abandon of the dancing girl with her amazing 
manifestation of agile and rhythmic motioa expressed 
in every swinging and fluttering line of her drapery 
and the airy grace of her limbs. 

The drawing of the Chinese draughtsmen when 
unrestrained U characterized by a greater realism and 
naturalism and greater spontaneity than that of the 
Indian. This is shown, not onfy in the jmse of flgures 
and the general composition, but in every detail. In 
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the CISC of the Apnta pictures, wonderful though they 
be, the majofity of the figures suggest that they are 
posing for ijie artist, every litic being carefully adjust^ 
to express a sort of intensive gnactfulncss and suavity 
which is very satisfying and even cloying. There Is a 
sclf'consciousness in almost e\’eiy pose that is absent 
from the Chinese Jataka pictures. 

The change which came over Chinese decorative art 
after the introduction of Buddhism was probably due 
more to the West than to India- The steady trade 
between China and the West, and the political import¬ 
ance of the great Central Asian tract, caused a strong 
current of culture to ebb and flow along it, and we find 
Byzantium, Persia, Turkestan, and China all exchang¬ 
ing art motifs, each modifying what they received and 
p arsi ng it on or returninE it in its modified form. The 
direct influence from India oti Chinese art was not 
strong. The current East and West overpowered the 
weaker stream chat flowed intermittently from the 
South to North, which was felt only near its debouchure. 
The power of India in other drrecrions to east and north- 
east of the peninsula was a different matter, as is shown 
in the papers following. In these papers the evidence 
of contact between India and the Karthcr East is re-- 
viewed and examples of art and Iconography showing 
Indian influence have been quoted and described. It 
appears that that influence alFected technique only for 
n period, after which it weakened before the fortes of 
local indigenous culture. One also sees the modifica¬ 
tions and accretions that marked the migratioii of 
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Buddhist art in various diiiscuons aiid the reflcjc effect 
on India This ebb wid fiov has been b progress 

through the ages* and if by rcseaich vfe arc yci able 
only to partially reveal the movement during' a rda* 
tivdy recent epoch, that icvclatbn is of itself important 
and will help to ntise the veil from poioda lying still 
deeper in the mists. 

P. H. ANDREWS. 


fnntja, 
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PERSO-INDIAN LANDSCAPE 
IN NORTHERN ART 


There were original!^ two forms of art both in Asia 
and Europe. *1116 inhabitants of the South from the 
very harming applied pictorial art to the represcntatiofi 
of living creatures^ in order to assert their rights to 
possession in this world and the world to come. The 
man of the Norths on the contrary, as far as he remalnBl 
independent of the quickij advancing South, came to 
an by quite another path—namely, from handicraft to 
ornament. Later, when he began Co avail himself of 
nature os a form, he did not b^n with individual tiving 
beings, but with the representatioo of nature as an 
entity—that is to say, landscape. These truths have not 
so far been recognized to the history of Art. I propose 
to show in a few words, and with the help of the slides, 
where the rise of the oldest Northern expressive land^ 
scape in pictorial art may he traced, and how strangely 
this 6rst hlossoming died off only at the rime of Diirer, 
and to such an extent that to-day hardly an idea of it 
remains, 1 begin with the landstupe In the numics of 
Ravenna, hnd I quote as an example a represmitation 
whidt fills in a strange way the entire surface from the 
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bottom upvtards. The subject is one of the Evangelist^ 
os the choir-wail ol San Vitale. Sf. Luke (Eig. i) U 
sCltcd, fijcbg the spectator, on the second of several rock 
steps; the first serves as a foundation for his feet and for a 
basket wth folb of parchmenf. Under his feet a marshy 
landscape con be seen. Behind the saint, who is looking 
upwards, thiae are several more steps, and on the highest, 
overtopping the evingelist.’'s head, at the extreme end,- 
hetween trees, is his symbol—the ox. Above the ammal 
we see the summit of a hill and douds. The landscape 
fills the entire surface without giving in itsdf the 
slightest impression of space. It serves as a festal for 
the nccommodation of all the figures required in an objec¬ 
tive sense, according to the principle that these nrust not 
itiicrseci. The heron bdow and the animal above stand 
in no clear spadal relation, to the gigantic saint in the 
landscape. We find here, in a decorative work which 
has a bnlliantly coloured effect hnought about by glass- 
cubes, a hutruin figure in Greek ^irmcnts, ptacod in front 
of a wall of roA steps which do not attempt a real 
reproduction of nature. The intention b rather to 
aaentuate, by the contrast of its small scattered colour- 
specks, the value of the quietly collected colour-planes 
of the living beings so as to secure the effect at a dis¬ 
tance. It is a question of anything rather than of spadal 
grouping, for the figures are pushed flat against the 
picture plane by the rocky walls—that is to say, by the 
background. 

All this appears a little less strikingly in another 
picture (Fig. 2), the well-known mosaic from the Mauso- 
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leum oF Galla Pladdu. The figure, it tral^ CDurt^like 
remodelled Good 5hq>herd, Is pbced m a landscape tbat 
is geomeirlcilly built up in two sections. The stnthge 
rock]^ step that nuts like a wide ribbon along tbe lower 
border is deft like an irregular dciiul. In both musiics 
the working hand does not seem to advance creatively, 
but to limit itself to reproducing foems in order to give 
plaj lo an instructive tendency, tied down by a firm 
artistic tradition, fn its signilicatice this is Christian: 
but has the appearance of these mosaics any artistic 
connectioa with ChrisCtanity? 

Let us consido' whether at the some time»i.e.j about 
the middle of the first ouUennium of our era—wc can 
trace other artistic circles with dmilar methods of repre- 
aeutation. Our quest leads us first to the other end of 
the Southern world, to Buddhist India. The wall- 
paindng of the cavistemple number It. of A}an^ 
(Fig. 3 ) shows five women stan ding beside each other in 
a meadow, with children playing in front of them. In 
the foreground is a dentil, and on each side of the 
women is a wall ascending in blocks which, built up 
symmetncaJly, form the bacl^;rouncL, At the botdv ace 
bananas and betel-nut bushes over which, poised in the 
air* are on the left aide a praying couple in front of 
clouds, and on the right side an arhat. Everywhere 
between the figures and rocks are flowers and twigs. 
With r^ard to the proposition we are putting forward, 
we shall be asked where the landscape is to be found. 
Shall we ^ke as such the step in front and the wall 
behind, built up of regular quany stones with plants 
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growing between them? Similar to Itavcnna, but here, 
in India, rendered by the simpler means of mural paint¬ 
ing, a wall-spaice, slighdy over-heightened, is filled in 
such a way t^t, in a thin spaciaJ layer between the wall 
and the steps, there appear human beings in Indian 
nakedness with iQin-cloihs, These women and children, 
as well as the plants, show a typical and, as I think, 
especially Indian mode of imitadng nature. Griffith, 
the first editor of these paintings (“The Paintings in the 
Buddhist Cave^Tcmples of Ajonta,'* London, 
p. 30 to picture jt), says unhesitatingly: **The back¬ 
ground ts filled by the curious masonry forms which 
seem to stand in these pictures for rocks and hills,” Can 
anybody doubt this after the examples from Ravenna? 
In Ravenna there was a possibility of Greek jnfiuencc, 
and the rocks were indeed relatively more assimilated to> 
nature than in India, where they are transformed m a 
purely geometrica] manner and built up without any 
reference 10 nanme. 

I should like to point out, with the aid of a second 
example, that in AJanta also this is not always the case 
in such an extreme manner. The wall-painting in rock- 
cove 1 . of Ajanta is unfortunately much damogod- A 
gate on the right side of the cciitrc divides the fresco 
into a society picture on the left and a landscape with 
cattle on the right side. 1 show here only this latter. 
The meadow is hetntned in with mountains, which 
reach so deep down between the gate and the reating 
cattle oti the right side that these seem to be abso¬ 
lutely seporated from the door. The cattle increase 
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ia size as they recede from the foreground, but the 
mounuins decrease in front We dare not trust our 
eyes with their European focus, when wc pexceivc the 
enormous head of the cow looking over the mountain 
and the valley in front Unfortunately a large piece of 
the painted surface above has fallen olf; we see only 
how the rocky step lead up to a crooked wall, behind 
which, on the right, two demons arc visible. In the 
centre, cows lie crosswise behind each other; in front 

r ■'4'i 

are several calves in a flowery meadow. The animals 
are rigidly homogeneous, the intention being to charac¬ 
terize the species. The shape of the mountains seems 
incomprehensible. It h best to start from bottom 
where the rock-step, cut in symmemoJ ships, signi- 
liics the btginning of the roountaitL Thus we are no 
iooger surprised by the rocks which are built up of 
geometrical crystal-like sections long drawn out and 
climbing up behind die calf on the left side. GnflSth 
does not see the landscap in this pstoral scene at all; 
he only notes that the type of cattle is well represented 
and that this part of the picture reminds him of Ourer; 
he fails to notice that the landscap is arbitrarily insert^ 
to hlJ In the space between the animat shapes, so as to 
frame surfaces, the bottom with the step below as well 
as the background of mountains. 

There is still a third domain in which this kind of 
landscap occurs—in the Far East. There wonderful 
specimens of representative and decorative art are pre¬ 
served, of which two examples may be considered. One 
of the beet knowti works of art in the Horlushi temple 
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at Nflra is the reliquary which is known under the name 
of the shrine of Tanumushi, and. which was presented 
tc the Eni{ite9s Suiko On the four sides 

of the substnicture of a house arc panels with four 
landscapes. But these landscapes present even greater 
difficulty in recegnition as such than the Rav^enua and 
I n di a" examples. Smidt has published a minute objec-^ 
live description of the shrine {O^fetsirtijehc Zeitrefiri/t, 
ii.» 1913-14, p- 40a /). Alreadjr the first picture 
(Fig. 4), the homage pdd to rclica, shows a noteworthy 
tTeatmcnt of the wiL Bdow the reliquary in the centre, 
the two lions and the two Sramana offering incense, 
kneeling on cupets, we soe without any spackl con- 
tiection small bartds of elongated form, set braidwise, 
grasses hanging down from them and trees springing 
up by the side. The explanation of this heaping up 
of bands is given by the sacrifice to the tigm' in the 
next picture; Mount Kukchab is represented, above a 
Bodhisattva in the act of hanging up his upper garment 
in order to rush down the steep slope into the vall^, 
whtae we see him serve a$ food to the tigress and her 
cubs. A similar self-sacrifice is shown in another 
picture. We see, below, Shaka as a hermit discussing 
with Indra a sentence of wisdom which nbov^ he is 
seen wridi^ down. Here, piso, he hurries down iuid 
appesrs at the right as Bodhlsattva. On the fourth 
jj ide is visible Mount Sumcru, resembling a kind of 
pillar, which on the top and on the sidt^urms cames 
palaces and is encircled at the base by two dragons. 
Beneath, in A house, Shaka is enthroned between two 
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staiulitig Bodbiattvas; oit bqtJ} ate animais. All 
(he four sides of the Taniaiumhi bhmie give tkus, 
alwap ta a landscape fiettingj examples of the Buddhist 
dcKtrine of saivacion. This doccrine had come to Japn 
from the West shortly before the birth of the Empre® 
Suiko; during her lifetime, the struggle and victory of 
the new faith were worked out. The shrine itsdf may 
be said to come from Ccrauit Chin^e^ or Cencrtl 
Asiatic hands; the landscape types are at any rate not 
at home on Eastern Asiatic soi^ but have been brought 
from India or Central AsU, together with the doetrme. 
The Chinese landscape of laier times looks very dt^cfcnt 
indeed. 

Yet another landscape may be discussed which this 
time is found not in a paintings but on a piece of metal¬ 
work^ a bronxe mirror of the Shosotn of about the 
sevcjtth century, from the same temple at Nara. It 
shows on the back (Fig, jf), around the ring in the 
middle. Mount Meru, then a circle of waves followed 
land with four mountain-tops at the cardinal points 
“the four continents—between these hilly ranges, in 
front of which roam wild animals. The hill-tops again 
are wooded, along the border are douds and birds. One 
cannot doubt for a moment that the landscape has be¬ 
come merely a decorative pattern to fill up necessary 
space. The signs for motuitain ** arc here (lightly 
different from those of the shrine in the temple at Nara; 
at best we might compare Mount Stimcru of the ■b ri ne 
with one of the omtinents of the minor. The formation 
of the (iimll bands is misaiTtg, The working of the day 
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model must have been decisive for the castitig: the 
double outlines ore worked b a slandng manner which 
albw full pbjr to the high lights on the metal. Such 
lechiiljcal details make us look towards Northern or 
Central Alia; and the hunting beasts which gallop along 
at full speed suggest the same. Thither the scholar 
must turn his thoughts in tentative search^ for he has 
known for a long time that Hdtcnisni^ Christianity, 
Islam, and Buddhism have certab points of contact b 
Central Asia, which must be traced back to a germinal 
soil of art between Altai and Iran; cp, my book ** Altai- 
Iran and the Migrations ^ (i 9 * ?)■ 

In my recent works on “The Architecture of the 
Armenians and Europe” (191B) and “The Origb of 
Christian Church Art” (1920), the English translation 
of which, prepared by Mr. Dalton and Braunholz, 
appeared in 1923, I tried to show the importance cA 
the universal tdigioti of Mazdaism on the development 
of art. Neither Hellenism nor Buddhism, both of 
which b the Southern manner made use of the hunian 
figure for pictorial purposes, have been able 10 offer 
durable resisCaace to the influence of Mazdaistk art. 
What is known as Hvarennh landscape—in the 
sense of Zarathiistm, nature fllled with the power and 
glory of God—'in Mazdaism had, in pictorial art, led 
to a landscape composed of sjpibols remote from nature. 
And this landscape, being absolutely flat, makes no 
attempt at spacial effect or represcntaiicm. To put the 
matter briefly j T consider the landscape which is uoce- 
able TO all the countries round Iran about the middle of 
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tht fifst inillcntiiunji as being not ot HeUenlsiiCj buc of 
Mazdaistic origin in its signifitatibn, and of Iranian 
coigin in its form. To-day* since excavations in Iran 
for the purpGS« of Maziiisiic resestrcb are entirely 
wanting* we are not able to pursue the growth o<f this 
form of art in its original domain, We can gain* 
however, from Hellenistic painting an idea xs to the 
time of its first appearance. A few examples will make 
this clear. 

Let us consider a wall-painting in the Casa di Marco 
Lucrezio at Pompdi, a fight between animals: a bull 
has been brought to bay by a lion and a pnther; in 
the background we perceive deer looking round and 
taking to fiight. The landscape begins below with the 
cleft reek-step and in the background forms conical recks, 
from behind which trees appear. The desolate represen¬ 
tation* treeless in the foreground and lacking any intima¬ 
tion of human proximity, is specially remarkable, par¬ 
ticularly in the cracks which form step in the foreground 
and show an attempt at naturalistic rendering. In the 
battle of Alexander, that well-known floor-mosaic from 
Pompeii, the spectator has always been puzzled as W tiic 
significance of the small conical recks in the foreground. 
The Persian subject shows, perhaps, the way by which 
these strange landscape motives may have entered into 
Hellenistic art, as well os the representation of the fight 
between the animals of our pktm'e—on especially Maz¬ 
daistic subject. 

To give on idea of the H^'orenah Landscape, 1 turn 
back once more to Ravenna. There we find in one of 
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the big that of the apse of Sant' ApoJlittiure 

in Cto^se, & landscape frhich with a little pains can be 
transformed into a pLreJjr Maidalstk one. By taking 
out the living aneatures and draaving the line of the 
shorter arm of the cro^ through the ocniFC, as in the 
Greek cross, in order to form a wheel on the background 
of stars, instead of the Latin cross, we obtain exactly the 
Hvarenah landscape. The rock-steps with their dowers 
and trees below, the morning douds above with the 
symbol of God floating impressirdy between them, all 
this presents a tnonumentai simplicity and grandeur 
which give a high nodon of the essence of Iranian art 
Another apse, described by Paulinus of Nola, gives such 
a bitdscape;, which, although Chiisttan, is almost purely 
Mazdaistic. One of the best examples is shown by the 
mosaic of SS. Cosma c Oamiauo. 

The form of landscape created by Mazdaism has 
influenced the whole so<aUed Middle Ages in Europe; 
or becto-j, the Mazdaistic expression of art has passol 
over to the West together with what we cal] the c^ture 
of the Middle Ages. 1 shall give two examples of the 
fact itsdf, and would then like to show that the signih- 
cance of H-verenah Stood at the cradle of one of the 
hrst efforts of Northern art, even when Northern art 
was doocly copying nature. This figure, from the 
Vatican Octatcttch, number 746 (L fol. 25} V.), which 
h a manuscript of the Old Testament, shcjws Moses 
receiving the tablets of the law. In this Greek miniature 
of the cwdfth century Mount Sinai b represented as a 
cube in the geometrical line which is so cbaracterisdc of 
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the Inniui landscapCr The motle ol showing Moses 
coming' forward fTom behind^ not beside the dose xoa^ 
of the mbuntain, contains, of course, spacial indications 
which lire derived from Greek art. At the same time, a 
correct estimate of sixe as between man and mountasn is 
missing. We must, therefore, not be fcmpted to estab¬ 
lish, on the strength of isolated HeJlcnistic touches, a 
pedigree for the entire huidacape, as has been done by 
some scholars (W. Kallab, ** Tuscui Landscape in the 
Fourteenth and Fifloentfa Century 

At the conclusion of this first senw an example may 
be considered, m which you will find side by side, on the 
left the old manner, far removed from nature, of the 
Middle Ages, and on the right the naive nuomcr, dose 
to nature, born of the Gothic-—that is to say, the North 
Christian art of Europe. Let us take, for example, a 
landscape of 1445 from the princely gallery of Donau- 
f^hi fig en . The composition b^ns at the lower end with 
the marshy landscape and the bird, is is the case se^'cral 
times at Raveona, then at the left the gradual rising of 
rocks, and immediately in front of them is a figure look- 
itjg iip like die Evangdist b the first reprcscniatioti. On 
the rtjcks is the old sign for “tree.’* The figure opposite 
stands out against a wood, depicted more faithfully to 
nature. The centre is absolutely true 10 nature. In 
front of a castle b the background is a pond with an 
outlet gushing forth to the fon^raund. Evciywhere 
along the xigzag Unc of the water grow shrubs and 
grasses, with the object of deepening the space. The 
picture represents the I^end of the meeiing of St, Paul 
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and St, Anthony* This completes the first sdnes of 

evidence. 

Of a. second more recent series of less fundamental 
connections between the old. Iranian and the new Euro¬ 
pean landscape, which begins in the West with the 
invasion of Persian miniature pain ring from Spain into 
France and Western Gennoityf the Iranian descent can 
again be proved only by looking backwards from btm’ 
specimens. I could show you typical eyamptes of the 
manner in which the diverse modem Persian collec¬ 
tions of poems are decorated, sometimes page for page, 
both in the writing and in the aocompnnybg pictures. 
The field that is left open for writing or painting 
appears framed by a landscape which b built up of single 
set pieces without any oonoocting space, altogether after 
the manner of the old Hvarenah landscape. Below the 
soil, above the sky indicated by Chinese cloud motives, 
between the two at the small borders, trees and plants 
rise up one above the other. It looks as if the object 
was to ensure that the poetical creation ofFered to the 
reader should be introduced auspiciously. I have the 
impression that the pictures arc suspended in and sur¬ 
round^ by the old Hvarenah landscape. One feels, 
therefore, tempted to infer the Mazdoisde origin of the 
motive, in spite of the Ute date of the specimens that 
have come down to tis. I shall be brief coasequcntly, as 
there ought to be no neCMsity for an exhaustive deacrip- 
tion of the pictures themselves, but only of the 
frames. 

Let me refer to a mitiiacure from the Divan-i-Manl 
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of the former public libritry at Petitignid, The manu¬ 
script was wrsttai by Haidar ben Ibrahim e!-Hu&se>nt in 
the year 961 Hegira (a.d. I554)> Sitniiarfy there is 
a miniattiref from the Museum of Applied Art* in 
Leipsict of the Bostin of Sa^di of the beginning of the 
suctoenth century. 

Such Hvarenah framings found their 'Way »lso to 
Northern Europe, before the Islamic world came to an 
end in Spain. At the time when the joy of reproducing 
die immediate picture as gii*en by nature was being felt 
by painters, we find that the Persian motive of pushing 
the picture or text a little out of thecentre was developed 
also in Europe. Exactly as in the East, the picture was 
surrounded by a kind of continuous pattern made up 
of closely obWrved vegetable and animal motives. T 
shall consider side by side a Persian and a Western 
example. 

We will now examine a page fram the Yusuf and 
Zutelka of Jami, dated 965 Hegira (a,o, 1557)* the 
property of Professor Sotc in Berlin. Here the old 
Hvarenah symbot, the adne, as in the facade of Mesh- 
atta, is used Instead of the landscape. One might place 
beside it the leaves of the well-known Breviary Griinani. 
Next i will refer to a minbture of MS. 3zy of the 
princely library of Donaucschingen. As forming another 
couple, of a pen drawing, after a photograph which 
1 found at Tifiis, with the centre left open, and next 
to it there is a page (34^) from another well-known 
manuscript, the Prayer-Book of the Emperor Maxi- 
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milian, signed by Durer In 1515, In both of these 
we see foxes at the bottom, 

The modem Persian miniature pointUig had also a 
strong udluicncc on Western art in other matters. As * 
coitdusioo to this last scries t put side by side two love- 
gardens The one wlU show you the first of the minia- 
ture» of MS. Add. > S115^ Britieh Museum^ fol. liv., 
dated 799 Hegira (a.d. 1396). A garden shut off by a 
high wall, planted with the typical fiowers, evergreen 
and blossoming trees, above which, to the rights appears 
the crescent moon on the blue starry sky. In the garden 
ttseif we get probably an Ulustratioti of the love adven* 
tures of Prince Plumai and Humajum, the daughter of 
the Emperor of China. Under the cypress a woman 
prostrate in a faint, on the left side a roan stepping 
towards her, on the right side a female attendant. 
Figttre 20 shows the Gardon of Paradise from the 
Historical Museum at Frankfott'on-the-Main. We see 
the garden with the characteristic isolated shrubs and 
trees, the endosiog wall, and, inside, the Virgin Mary, 
with the curious bve motives in the figures standing 
and sitting around her. Concerning this qtiestlon the 
recent works on the origin of medieval lovio-soags, 
romances of love, and the worship of women should 
be consulted in order to realise that the history of 
literature has followed the histoty of art in tradng back 
the motives that originated in Penta. I drew attention 
10 this in T904 in my work on Meshatta- 
1 consider this s^iea of landscapes to be Northern 
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and origiaali]r at borne in Iran and in Mazdaism. In my 
oploIoR, it is not the southern part of Persia—^bat is, 
the Sas^nian—which provides the due to this problem, 
but the northern, the Partbiaxi part, which la not at alS 
iaHuenced bj the court-art of the south; this Nortbera 
frontier district of Inn, in its apprebenaion of art, fal¬ 
lowed lines that were taken up agahi hy the later 
Northern art in that GiHstian rcnaissajice which we call 
Gothic arL There, too, an expressive landscape graduall)^ 
developed itself, but in contrast to the MazdaisHc Land¬ 
scape it followed the lines of the closest observation of 
nature, as, for instance, in the great altar piece by the 
van Eycks in Ghent. 

1 have the impresalon that the historian of the art of 
more modem times might hnd an easy starting-point 
for the problems here alluded to, by way of Durer, 
Ciotgione, and Leonardo. Durer has his cosmic land¬ 
scapes, as they arc found, beginning with the Apocalypse 
in the copperpbte of the “ Great Fomina,’* the Crud- 
ibcion at Dresden, and especially in the All Saints altar- 
piece in Vienna, which, from my point of view, I should 
like to call the “Dawn.” Abos'c all, Giorgione in his 
concert idyl in the Loustc and the “ Nature ” of PaUzao 
Giovanelli in Venice oSTer essentia] points worthy of 
treatment. I should recommend, for instance, a com¬ 
parison between the female figtirc at the well In Gior¬ 
gione’s or in a well-known picture of Titian with the 
similar 6gure in the Frankfort lot'e-garden, previously 
considered. BeUini’s '* Religious Allegory ** and the 
essay concerning it Gustav Ludw^ lead us farther. 

3 
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Thence vt shall have (o trace t^line hy wajr of S[mn. 
back to the East, In Leonardo’s Iwdscstpes and in m»nj 
touches of the earJ^ Italian renaissance there lie traces 
which must be confronted with Eastern Asiotk an, 
which, however, cannot be treated here- That is a 
subject in itself. 

JosEr STEzmowsKt. 


Aotwon'a Nor*-— This leetunr was delivered hchnv t&e 
India Sociny on Januaqir 3, 1921, and has also been published 
in Gemun—Die Lm&chm in dcr nordisdien Kunst '* 
(Lcipnc, Sentiann). 

I also ^ve a kctuie rn A{inl, 19^ vended *’ The French 
[.ove Gardens in German and loltan Art,’* in the Institutr 
of'Art-History at Florence,* which dealt in detail with the 
ouesiions touched on at the «)d of the India Society Jecture. 
The Florence lecture has not yet been pubtisbed. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 
ART OF INDIA AND. JAVA 


Tberr cut few subjocts whicb are of more absorbing 
interest to the student of ancient Indian history than 
the gradual spread of Indo-Aryan dvUisatiOD over what 
we may call the three Indies* India proper, Farther 
India, and the Indian Archipelago. 

From their Vedic home in the Land of the Five 
Rivets we see the Indo-Aiyans in constant struggle with 
the dark-colonred aborigines penetrate into the plains of 
the Gan^ and Tamun^ which were to become the teal 
centre of Biahmonism and the cradle of Buddhism. 

Gradually the whole of Northern India—stretching 
from the Himalaya to the Vlndhya and from the 
Western to the Eastern Ocean—became Atyivarta, the 
Land of the Aryans. 

Then Aryan ctvilisation crosses the mountain barrier 
of the Vindhya and plunges into the mysterious Dak- 
shinaptha, which the R^ayana describes os a wild 
country inhabited by monsters and monkeys, but not 
without scanered settlements of Brahmantcal hermits. 
Here among a Dravidbn population of alien race and 
tongue the tn do-Aryans firmly esiabltsh their rdigious 
and social inatitutiana. About the time of Aioka (errea 
350 B.C.), the great Buddhist Emperor of Northern 
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bidta> the process appears to have been, completed and 
tbe whole of India propcf» including C«ylQn» has 
become the domain of Indo^Aryan civilisation. 

Bui not content with holding sway over the whole of 
the Indian Continent from the Hiinavant to Cape 
Comorin, the Arvo-Indians now carry their culture 
across the sea to the shores of Earthcr India and the 
islands erf the Malay Archipelago. Here again we see 
the curious spectacle of entirely different races adopting 
and thoroughly assimilating Indo- Aryan civilisation, as 
it finds expression in its two great religions—^Brahmanism 
and Bud^ism, its two great epics—Mahabhirata and 
Ramaya^a, its Sacred Law, and all that wealth of 
l^endary lore which in the Indian homeland had been 
accumulating for many centuries. 

In Farther India we find in particular two nations 
which prove marvellously adapted to receive the cultural 
inlluences from the West—the Khrncr of Cambodia, the 
country on the bonks of the Mekong, and the Cham of 
Champa. From the bioiding of their own national 
genius with the ^ctifytng culture of India there springs 
that remarkable form of colonial Hinduism productive 
of wonderful works of art. 

The Hinduised kingdom of Champa, according to 
Chines sources, had been founded in the year a.u. 137. 
The oldest cpigraphieal document in Sanskrit, the rock 
inscription erf Vd-chanh, is ascribed to the thiid (or 
perhaps the second) century of the Christian era. By 
the end of the thirteenth century the Cham state is still 
referred to by Marco Polo as '^la giant contr^ de 
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Gyambfl.” Two centuries later it was finally over¬ 
powered by the Annamites, who were origiDalty settled 
in. Tonkin, and who in the Sanskrit records of Champa 
are, curiously enough, indicated by the name (rf Tevena, 
a term which in India proper was, in the first instance, 
applied to the Greeks 1 

Among the Islands of the Malay Archipelago it is in 
particular Java which in a large d^tee has been in- 
fiuenced by Indo-Aryan ci\Tllsation. Although the in¬ 
habitants adopted I^m in the course of the fifteenth 
cenrurv O'! the Christian era, Hinduism has left traces 
which four centuries of Muslim ascendancy have not 
been able to destroy. 

First of ail, there are a number of gcogiapHicsd names 
which retain the remembrance of that most brilliant 
period of Jav'anesc history. The lofti^t mountain ttjp 
of the island is known by the name of Smeru or Semetu, 
in which we easily recognise the Sumeru of Indian 
mythology. Other volcanoes bear ihc hnrtiliar names 
of Arjuna, Brama (f.c., Brahma), and Kawi. The prin¬ 
cipal river of Central Java and of the whole south coast 
is the Sfifayu, which takes its rise from the southern 
slopes of Mount Prahu. Evidently the name Shayu is 
the Javanese form of Sanskrit ffaraya, the ancient name 
of the Gogra, the well known tributary of the Ganges. 
Ayodhyi, the glorious capital of Rama, was situated on 
the bank of the Sarayu, and this alone will suffice to 
account for the name having been applied to a riviar in 
far-off lava. 

Numerous other instances could be quoted; let me 
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mention only one more. One of the eastern-most 
districts of Java is called B^ukL It is evident that the 
district sras so named after the capital of the same non^e 
situated on the northern coast. But it is not a little 
curious that Besuki is the Javanese form of Tarnlbtf 
wdl known to Sonskritists os the name of the great 
Nagaraja, the Ring of Snakes. Very often we hnd 
Vasuki mentioned in Sanskrit litemture bom the 
Mahahhirata onwards. ** Among snakes 1 am Vasuki," 
says Kpshju in the ‘i'Bhagavadgfta" (X., a 8). I may 
add that up lo the present ^y the 5 eq>ent King, Vasuki, 
is cstcnsivdy worshipped in the Western Himalayas 
under the names of Baski Nog and Basok Nag. At 
one time hi .4 cult must have spread to the <»st of 
Java, for there can be little doubt that the town of 
Besuki must have received its name from the great 
Serpent deity. 

Up to the present time the ruling chiefs, nobles, and 
high functionaries of Java bear titles and premier names 
which have retained their ancient Sanskrit forms almost 
unchanged. Among royal titles T mention: pnbii 

(Skt. frabhu)^ bttpafi (Ski. hh£pati), ^dipati (Skt. itiAi- 
ptfti), and arh (Skt. Among dEsIgnotlotis of 

officials; mantri, paii, d^akta (Skt. W/tydkfhd), and 
madoso (Skt twdiiiid)^* 

Side by side with names of Arabic origin, and we 
may even say In preference to them, the members of 
the Javanese nobility bear Santkritic names like Surya- 

* Cft L W. C TUI dcQ Berg, De ulandKlie nngen en 
iiiel» op java CO Madoen " (Batavia, 1887). 
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putn and Suryavinata, the pronandatioii having only 
slightly modified owing to a change of accent and a roo« 
o-Uke colouring of the a vowel. A young Ja%'ancse 
scholar attached lo the Leiden Univet^ity has the V'cty 
appropriate tiaroe of Sostrovkiogda—i.r., Skt. 5 oftra- 
lit. ** Versed in the ScHpcurcs.*^ 

With r^ard to these proper names it is interesting 
to note that, although they are manlfMtiy composed of 
Sanskrit dements, they are different, as far a* I know, 
from any personal names nowadays used in India proper. 
We may say that the eaisfente of such names is, no 
doubt, primarily due to Hindu infiucnces, but that in 
their present form they are the outcome of a prolot^td 
independent development. Even if we go back to the 
Hindu period of Javanese history, we meet with royal 
and noble names of which the same may be said. Side 
by side with pure Indo-Aryan names such as Vishnu- 
vardhana, Jayavardhana, and Vijaya, we meet with kings 
such curious names as Krctanagara and Kr6‘ 
tarajasa, not to mention purely Javanese names like 
Airianga, Sinijok, ami Hayani V urok. A great person¬ 
age in lavaneiic history of the fourteenth century is the 
Regent Gajamada (died A.o. 1364), Here, again, we 
have a name which, although composed of two well- 
known Sanskrit words, it would be very surprising to 
meet srith in Indb proper. 

The Javanese language is as full of words of Sanskrii 
origin as- the English is of French (Roman) words. The 
Old-Javaricsc is even denoted by two Sanskrit words as 
Basa Kavi —i.r., the language of poetry',*^ Whatever 
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literature there exists in that Kawi languo^ is largeljr 
derived or in^ired by Indian originals. 

The sagas of the five PSi^davs brothers and of the 
divine hero, Rima, which were sang jo Sanskrit verses 
by VySsa and Valmiki, enjoy among the population of 
Java as great a popularity as in the land of their origin. 
The Javanese have, itidced!, so completely assimilated 
those famous legends that their foreign origin has been 
forgotten. For the great mass of the population the 
Kn^vas and Rama are truly national heroes, bom and 
bred in the Isle of Java. The extreme favour which 
those Indian stories have found and retained until now 
among all classes of society is nut so much due to their 
having been song in famous old Javanese poems as to 
that most popular of entertainments, the fFayang or 
shadow-show, lodtans familiar with their Mahabharata 
and Ramayana would be surprised to sec Aijuna, 
Kfiahtta, and Rama appear here in the quaint garb of 
Waysng pu^jcts, which in their strangely fantasticai, 
yet unmistakably artistic, character arc the true children 
of Indonesian art. Stranger still arc the downs who 
invariably accompany the hero, be it Arjuna or Rima, 
and who contribute not a little to the delight of the 
audience by their good-humoured, though not always 
delicate, jokes. These clowns or ftanakanwntj —Sfimar, 
the father, and histwoaons, Petrokand Nalagareng—arc 
undoubtedly as Indonesian in origin as ih^ are In name. 

That Hindu influence which up to the present day 
it is possible to trace in many an aspect of Javanese life 
has found its grandest expression in those numerous 
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inonumentai aod scolptural mruuna with which the Isle 
gf Jftva is studded. AIL those aiKicnt sanctuaries of the 
Hindu pcfiod are noWt oJasL in a. more or less ruined 
condition, due not to vandalism or iconoclasin, but to 
long centuries of indifference and neglect. At the time' 
when Islam gradually invaded Ja^'a, its ways were 
pcaccfu! and free that fanaticism which five cen^ 
tunes before had robbed the vast plains of Hindustan 
of the entire wealth of her ancient temples. Yet after 
the introduction of the Muslim religion the old gods 
of Hinduism no bnger enjoyed official worship and 
veneration, although the mass of the people continued 
to loolc up to their idols in superstitious dread. No 
hand was raised to stop the decay due to natural causes 
which, In a land highly volcanic and consequently prone 
to earthquakes and, moreover, extremely luxuriant in its 
tropical vegetation, were apt to conspire together for the 
destruction of ancient buildings. Active human agency, 
too, ha* not entirely been wanting. Here, a* unfortun¬ 
ately in any parts of the globe which have been the seat 
of ancient civilisation*, the carefully dressed stones and 
wdl-bumt bricks of those forsaken and overgrown 
sanctuaries of an abandoned religion excited the rapacity 
of villOigers in search of idieap and durable building 
material. It is especially the interesting group of early 
stone temples on the Dyeng plateau which, owing to 
its isolated and unprotected position, has suffered trre- 
panble damage. 

During the two coicuries when Java was ruled by the 
Dutch J^t India Company (1619-1798), the attention 
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of the foreign rulers was so endrdlf absorbed bv matters 
of commerce and con<|uest that the magnificent tnonu* 
rocnts of a bygooe civilisation could souceljr excite a 
p^'tig curiosity, ft was not uutit the raid of the 
eighteenth centuij that—owing, no doubt, to the 
growth of a more enlightened and sympathetic feeling 
towards alien taces~superficia{ curiosity developed into 
scholarly interest, which in its turn initiated a period 
of ever-deepening research. In the year 1778 the 
Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences was founded; its 
programme included the Investigatton not only of 
matters ** which coiiM promote agrkulturc, trade, 
the special prosperity of this colony,” but also of all that 
relates to the natural history, the antiquities, manners, 
and customs of the people. 

Among the men who were the first to take an intel- 
Ilgent intcresi in the wonderful relics of Java’s past we 
may mention Nicolaus Engelhanl, who was Governor of 
the North-East Coast from 1801 to fSoS; at his instiga- 
titoi the ruins of Prambanan and a number of other 
temples were cleared and surveyed. It is to be di^lmed 
that his antiquarian tas te s led the Dutch Governor in¬ 
judiciously to remove a great many Images from the 
temples to which thqt belonged to the grounds of his 
countiy house, ** De Vrijheid,” at Semmung. This spod 
finally reached the Leiden Museum of Ethnography; 

The man who more than anyone else sdtnubted 
archaeological and historical research in those days was 
Sir Stamford Raffles, the enlightened and able Governor- 
General who ruled Java during the brief period of 
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Brid&h supmnac]^ Under hift auspices the 

work of afttiquarian research wu contiaued oti a larger 
scale, and he laid down the results in his remarkable 
work, the ** History of Java’^ (London, 1817). As a 
pioneer’s woHc the book of RaiBes Hus a great merit, 
and his accounts of the ancient monuments may still be 
consulted with profit by students of Javanese ardueology. 
The hlstodcaJ part, however, which is hugely derived 
from unreiiiible sources—such as native chronicles 
(frdhitJ) and fantastical readings of inscriptions—should 
be used with the greatest caution. Later authors, like 
James Fergussoii, by relying on Races’ historicat in> 
formation, have often lieen led into strange errors. 

It would be out of place here to enumerate the flevejal 
schoLars, mostly of Dutch nationality, who in the course 
of the last century have devoted their energies to the 
investigation of the monumental remains of ancient 
Java. Let me only mention Professor Hendrik Kem, 
who, guided by his marvelloua knowledge of Sanskrit 
and modem Javanese, was the first to masttf the Kawi 
language, in which the writings of ancient Java are 
composed. A number of Javanese inscriptions in 
Sanskrit and Kawi were admirably edited by Kern, who, 
among many other scholarly contributions, published an 
edition and a Dutch translation of the Old-Javanese 
Ram^ya^. 

Kern’s most gifted pupil in the domain of fodonesian 
studies was Dr. Brandes, who in a degree seldom met 
with combined artistic and scholarly accomplishments, 
a tenurkabte insight in architectural problems with a 
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tare Jcnowledge of ancient and modem languages. Com- 
rnissioned by the Batavia Government with a survey of 
the Javanese rnonuments, he brought out two mono* 
graphs, the one on the Tempde of Jago (1^04), and the 
othct^ posthumous work—on those of Singhasori and 
Panataran (1909). Both are model publications and 
illustrated with the greatest possible completeness. 

After 3 i-acaney of five years which followed Dr. 
Brondfis’ premature death in June, 1905, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Dr, N, j, Krom, who otgantsed the Archjeo- 
logica] Survey of Nethcrlands-lndia, and during the 
term of his office published a remarkable series of papers 
on the epigraphy, hlsEuiy, and an of ancient Jam. ilfter 
bis retirement in 1915 he brought out an excellent 
'‘Handbook of Hindu-Javancse Art,” two vols, (The 
Hague, full of acoimte information and well 

iQustraied, and his magnum opnr, the archicological 
description of lava’s chief monument, the Borobudur, 
accompanied by a portfolio of 444 latge-dsed plates> 
eaccllent reproductions of photographs.* 

These photographs are the outcome of a complete 
phott^raphk survey carried out by Captain (rujw Lteut,- 
Col.) T. van Erp, R-E,, dtiiii^ the years 1907-n, 
under instructions of the Government of Nctherlands- 
Iiidia. At the same time Captain van Erp superintended 


, J' J' linraj, uueiuing tot Ue HtRtloe^Javaiitsdie leunsi " 
(wilh an wrfajologiraJl wop and 100 platesJ, * mJt (The 
J- T, van Erp, " Besehntvuie 

™ Barahoeiloo.'- Voh 1., “ . 4 Td«»lDgiiclK heachiij^niig ■' 
Clh= BaEiK, 15,30). The aulhor ivishei IvA eratWiilly m 
atioKm ledge ms gieal inikbletiness to Profesioi Kjsjm's irork* 
in ooropMwg the pretem paper. 
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extensive measures for the upkeq> of the monumeat, a 
work of rcstoratioti executed with great ability and 
excellent feeling.* 

Since DocenibcTy has occupied the 

newly-created chair for Javanese ntch^ology at the 
University of Leiden, His successor^ as head of the 
Archaeological Survey of Java, is Dr, F. D, K. Bosch, 
who, aided by a small staff of experts, is now cirrying 
on die work both of pre^rvation and r^utreh whkh 
does great credit to the Government and to the officers 
coocerued. 

It may be safely a^uined that, although before the 
advent of the Hindus the popu^doa of Java did not 
insist of mere savages but hati reached a fair degree 
of civiUsatioD, they practised neither building nor 
carving in stone except m a most rudimentary fashion. 
Stone idols of a very crude type have been found in 
Java as well as in the nei^bouring islands, and it Is 
curious that this primitive kind of Polynesian images 
continued to be made long after Hindu civilisation and 
art had been introduced- This b proved by some dated 
spedmens which ore not earlier than the fourteenth 
century and must be contemponmeous with the latest 
period of Hindu-Javanese art. 

The Diunerous stone and brick temples which in their 
dilapidated condition sdll excite our admiraden owe 
thdr existence primely to a mighty wave of dvilbation 

* Pnr panlirutm ntt thi» rcitontion, w the anther's war. 
/vurMiil ftayai Sadttj tor Uu j^ear PP* 4S< A 
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cairlcd across the ocean from the Indian mainland. Thejr 
belong to LfifUiin creedis and were raised to the same gods 
who are worshipped in India proper up to the present 
day. Among the numberless sculptured kmis which 
were once enshrined in the mined temples^ we recognise 
the great gods of the Hindu Triad—-Brahma^ Yishtiu, 
and Siva, the htmiltar form of the elephant-hcaded 
Gat^esa—who is the remover of obstacles, and the 
denuMi'slayiag goddess Durgi. Side by side with these 
firahmonical gods we meet with the scene semblance 
of the Buddha fashioned in those hxed attitudes or 
tnudrif which had received author!^ in the art canons 
of ancient India. It is not, however, the historical 
Buddha, ^akyomunt, whom the multitudinous images 
of Borobudur arc meant to portray, nor even his pre¬ 
decessors, the human Buddh^ who were believed to 
have preached the good Law in successive ages remote 
by millions of years from our own. They are Dhyani- 
Buddhns, who never assumed human form but who have 
thdr eternal existence in the highest heavens. Side by 
aide with these cdcsiial Buddhas we find the Bodhi- 
sattvas Avaiokitesvara, Maitreya, Maajuirl, and those 
ocher Saviours who teceive so brge a share in the 
worship of the Northern Buddhists. The goddess 
too, must have been as popular in Java as she was in 
India and as she is in Tibet up to the present day. 

Easy as it Is to recognise the Indian iniiuence in tho^ 
objects of worship and works of art, it Is extremely 
difiicult to answer the many qucstioni which present 
themselves in connection with the origin and history of 
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that iniluencc on the civiUsation of ancient Who 

ime the men 'who raised those ^ihriiies and feahtoned 
those images? Were they Hindu artists, or were they 
Javanese masons tatighc and dircctni by Indian masters? 
If they were Indian immigrants, hrom which part of the 
coatlncnt did they tmil ? Must we think of the Hindu 
element in Javanese civilisation as the result of a strong 
and sudden impulse which, after exhausting its strength, 
stopped short and left Java to develop its further culture 
along natural, national lines? Or was it a continued 
process which, alternately waxing and waning aocoirding 
to circumstances, steadily worked its way throughout the 
centunes which constitute the Hindu period of Javanese 
history? 

The fact that the best authodti^ have answered these 
and similar allied questions in a wholly divergent sense 
is due to the paucity of historkaJ data. Ancient India, 
as we all know, possessed no written history, and here 
again that lack makes itself painfully felt. There is no 
account whatever of those mercantile and missionary 
relations between India and Java which have left such 
lasting traces in the culture of that island. In the whole 
gigantic Jitetature of oncietit India, both Sanskiit and 
Pali, there is but a single mention of Java, which occurs 
in the Fourth Canto of the Ramayano. The q>igraphtcai 
records, which to a cer^in extent must supply the want 
of historiography, do not throw any light on the early 
relatinns between India and the Archipelago, whh the 
exception of a few copperplate charters of the Choja 
Dynasty, 
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If mm to the lustorkal documents of Jeva, we 
find that the numerous inscnptidiis, though dearif 
tesdiying to Indian iufiuence by their language and 
script, haidly e\'ercoaiaina faint allusion to the homeland 
from which that infiuence was derived. Java possesses, 
it b true, two ancient, historicsl works written in the 
Old-J avanesc or Raw] langtxage,and of interest 

for local history and aiducology. One of them, the 

Nagarakrftagama/* was discovered In 1^94, on the 
occasion of the Lombok Expedition, when Dr. Braudes 
saved the unique maouscript from the burning kraton 
of the last Balinese chief of that island. The work in 
question, however, which was completed in the year 
A.o. g^i^'cs an account of the dynasties which ruled 
Eastern Java during the two preceding centuries. It 
contains hardly any reference to India proper, Krid b of 
no help whatever in elucidating the early relations 
between that country and Java. 

For our knowledge of these relations we have to rdy 
entirely on the evidence of the monuments supple^ 
menced to a certain extent by the information contalnol 
in the Imperial Annab of China and in the itineraries of 
Chinese pilgrims. Earliest among these pilgrims b Fa 
Hicn, who in the year 414, on his voyage home from 
Ceylon, having bftm assailed by a violent storm, amVed 
at a country which he calb Y'c'po-ti, and which must 
have been either Java or Sumatra. 

" In thb country,” he ays, “heretics and Brahmins 
Rourish, but the law of Buddha b not rnp ch 
known.’* 
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DisappointiRgljr meagre though this information be^ 
it acquaints tts, at ieasu with the htstoricil fact that 
about A.D. 400 Indiao civilisation was established in the 
AnchipeJago and that this civiltsation was essentially 
Brahnunical^ 

When in the year 671 anothfif Chinese pilgrim, 
l-tsing, on his my to India called at a place, Fo^e, 
which must have been somewhere near Palembmg on 
the Isle of Sumatra, he found Buddhism in a Boumhing 
conditionr That Fo^e was a centre of Hindu dvilisa-^ 
tion appears from the fact that I'-tsing sojourned there 
for six months in order to acquaint himself widi Sanskrit 
grammar. 

The information suppUed by the Chinese pilgticns is, 
on the whole, confirmed by the evidence of the inscrip¬ 
tions. It is veiT curious that the earliest Sanskrit 
inscriptions of the Archipelago are found not in Java or 
Sumatra, but io Borneo, an island which we usually 
associate with head-hunting. From these inscriptions it 
is evident thar about the time of Fa Hien’s travels 
there existed in Eastern Borneo, the presenr Kuiet, on 
the hanks of the Muhakkom River, a state ruled by a 
tine of Hindu or Hioduised ra/or, who bore names 
ending in varman, such as Aivavarman and Mulav-ar- 
man. These inscriptions, which are composed in plain 
but pure Sanskrit, record a Brahmankal sacrifice oifered 
up by Brahmonical priests.* 

* CK the Rtnfaails paper ^*The Vflpt tosrnptiona of ICing 
klAlavamon, frmn Kwtd (East Hoiwoh’'' ia Bifdtatem eat 
Je Taal, Z/uJ-an VMenksttda nnt .Vt^ertattdseii'tii^tt, ml. 
LXXJV (feiS)j pp. *67»«jir. 
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Alxvut hilf a ccatuiy later in date—f.r,, rff« *.D- 
J^,^Q —1 group of four rock ioscriptions found in 
Western Jt™ at no great dUtance from Batavia, thc: 
capital of Netheriand^lndia* Th^ relate lo a king of 
the name of PurnavariiviJi, trho calls himself the ruler 
of the town of Taruma (or Tiruma). Evidently King 
Purnavarman was settled in this put ol thc islani^ the 
name of his capital having^jbcen preserved in ihki of 
the river Ctu Tarum, the principal rivet of Western 
Java. 

One of these inKriptions is carved in bold letters on 
3 boulder lying ifi the Chi Anitcn totrentj and consists 
of four lines of writing, above which a pair of footprints 
b deeply cut into the. stone. It runs; 

'* Vikkrantasy avanipatdjf 

Srinutah Puronavamiauiih 
Tarumanagarcodrasya 
Vishnor iva padad^'^m," 

O^ 0 f;the valiant loid of the earth, the tUustrious 
PujTiavannan, [who the ruler of the Town of 
Tardma, [this Is] the pair of footprints, like imto 
Vishtju’s.’») 

From thc king being compared to Fbhuu it has been, 
somewhat rashly concluded that he was a worshipper of 
that deity. Some authors even refer to the “State 
rciigion ” of Taruma as ^ving been Vbhnuttic, This 
miuJi is certain that Purnavarmon's records, like those 
of Mulavarman, are Brahmanical. Thc fanguage is 
SinskriL 
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Now, It 19 a point of s[>txis] mterest in mgard to 
those early SinskfHt instTtpttoas of the Arthtpelago that 
they arc written in a character which ia tuimtitakably 
South-Tndian, and which is practically identical with the 
early Gmntha alphabet used in their inscriptions by the 
rulers of the Fallava Dynasty. This dynas^, it will 
be rentetnbened^ held sway over the Coromandel coast 
for a period of nearly five centttries (rfree a.d. joo-circ 4 
800), and has left us a lasting, and brUlbnt memorial of 
their rule in that wonderful group of temples and 
sculptures which is usually indienr^ by the popular 
name of “ The Seven Pagodas," 

There is, therefore, good reason to assume that il 
was Southern Indio, and in particular the Coromandel 
coast, which sent forth the emigrants who carried Ihcir 
Bnhmaiiical religion and sacred language to the eastern 
islands. This conclusion is confirmed by further 
evidence. The princes of the Pallava Dynasty have, 
almost without exception, names ending in uamun* we 
noticed that in the earliest ep^raphical records of Java 
and Borneo wc meet with similar royal niunea. These 
documents are undated, but in the later, dated inscrip¬ 
tions of Java it is the SaJea era which is invariably used. 
Noiv, this era, commencing from the year a.o. 78, is 
esscntblly the reckoning of Southern India, whereas 
the Vikrama era—which was in vogue in the Nordi— 
appears to have unknown in the Arehipdago. 

The two earliest dated inscriptions found in Java arc 
those of Changa) and Dinaya. The Changd stone 
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inscription is composed in Sanskrit verses and wiittcii 
in a taterforni of the same South Indian alphabet, which 
is used in the rock inscriptions of Western Java, It 
FCCtH'ds the consecration ci a Utt^a by a king of the 
name of Saiijaya, who evidentiy was settled in Cential 
Java, and whose ancestors belonged to Kuhjarakuhja, 
a Ificality in Southern India, It is dated in the Saka 
year 654, cortesponding to jyi. 

The Dinaya inscription, which is dated in the Saka 
year 632 , corresponding to a.d. 760, records the erection 
of an image of the Indian sage Agastya, Now, Agastya 
is the ^shi, who is especially worshipped in Southern 
India, where he is believed to dwcU as a yogi on the top 
of the sacred hill named after him, Agastya-MaJai or 
Agastya-Kutam, on the boundary of Ttiavancore State 
and Tinnevelly* Agastys is credited with Iwing carried 
Brahmankal civilisation across the Vindhya Mountains 
into the Deccan. Besides, he is identified with the 
Bslerism Ginopus, one of the brightest stars of the 
Southern sky. It is said that at his rising at the end 
of the monsoon the waters come to rest. Agesty^idaye 
^Aani prarldjiMti Uyagamah. This accounts, no doubt, 
for his being greatly revered among the seafaring 
popolation of Southern India. In all probability, U was 
through their agency that the cultus of Agastya wms 
carried to Java. 

In this coanection it may also be remembeted that in 
the Malay Archipelago the immigrants from India 
proper are designated by the name of or 
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Kling, and thk term is undoubtedly derived from 
Kalinga, the ancient tume a| the tribe iababltLag the 
cast coast of India between the Mahinadt and the 
Godavari.* 

The cumulative evidence which we have been able to 
adduce points to Southern India as the homeland of 
Indo-Javanese tulture. The Inscriptions, however, 
mattioticd in this connection arc all Brahmaolcal. If 
now we turn to the two earliest Buddhist Inscriptions 
known to exist in Java, it is surprising to hndi that they 
are written in a character which has been described as 
an early type of Nagarl and which decidodly or^Iiutca 
from Northern Indiu- Are we then to assume that the 
Hindu cmigrancs w'ho introduced Buddhism into Ja^n 
came from the North, ^ the promoters of Brahmanism 
in all likelihood hailed from the South of the Indian 
Continent f 

Die earlier one of these two Buddhist mscripcions is 
found at Kalasan. ft was edited simulmneously by 
Dr. (now Sir) Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar and by 
Dr, Brandes, and is of great unportajice for the history 

■ Cf. Vute and Bunidl, “ Hutwcm-Jobwin, A Ghwmy of 
Angl^lruiJuia Colloquial ivottb and Fbiaas'’ (r4>tuJoo. 
t. t. Kling. KaUaga U pethips best knottn in oonneetko with 
Akika't ronquest mentitned in bljs ihitteenlh lORkt'edict- U ia 
emious to tEnwmLer that during dw Sttra fwiod KaJinga waa 
eofiiidend to be outaide the pale o( Aryan civiltaaUon. BaudM- 
jana says in bis Dlmmuiiltra " (I. i. a, ij): Ptddk^^M ca 
ivrarr fdfttm Ktding&n ft9p^r0t(^ fiiAeya ntxMntiip 
tniya pikkt VmivSmtreiit Mmiik (" He coouniti siq through hl« 
fo^, who trawU to the ooitncry of the Katingai. Tte lagei 
detlare the Vaiftfiniri itkti to be a puriBratinn fiw hhn‘’J. 
(’’Saetedi Bodn ef ifw East," tol. !£ 1 V., p. 14II,) 
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ol Buddhism in Java,* it U dated in the Saka year 
700, con-esponding to a.d, 778. in it we find recorded 
that ^ temple dedicated to the great StEviouoess Tira, 
together with a dwelling for the noble bhikshtis who 
know the Vinajra and the Mahayana, wa*j built by a 
local ruler who calls himself Kariyana-Ponjmkara^uibT nt 
the instance of the CMfw{r) of the ^dlcndm King. 

The other snscription found at KSlurak (Kloerak) is 
dated in the Saks year 704 (a.d* 783.). Unfortunately 
the writing has been obliterated to such an extent that it 
is impossible to obtain a complete reading of the te^ct. 
This much is certain, that it refers to the consecration of 
an image of the Bodhisittva Mahju^ or Manjughotha, 
It had been set up at the insCBiice ol the Garn of a king 
who is called In the inscription **The OmamejU of the 
SaiJmdra Dynasty.” 

Which then was this dynasty which, as rhese two 
inscriptions show, played such a prominent pan in 
promoting Mahoyona Buddhism in Java? The brilliant 
researches of a French scholar, M. George Ceedts, embie 
us to answer this question.f By ingeniously combining 
the evidence of the epigraphical records with the data of 
the Chinese annals, M. Ccedhs has revealed the im¬ 
portant historical fact that during several centuries there 

* Dr H- G. Hlvndjirlcar, A Santlirit Imcfiptka frum 
Cealral Java {Jovrmui Bamixiy fffmtk, ftffyal Atiattf 
null XVll,, part It. (No, KLVJ].}, pp. t-io. Dr. J. Brands, 
" Ben Nagait.opvctirUt govotuko tuiddien Kala^ean eo Piam* 
funan,’' Tipitthftf/ vUlV /odiieAt /dot-, iatiil- tn 
to). SXXI pp. s^o aOo. 

t Geutge C<a<lb, *' Le lo^aiuiie 4 e Crivija^o,” Butirtim it 

VEttU d'Esitimt Otitfa, voJ. XVJiJ. (ipigj, X„. e. 
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Rgunshcd on the nortljcra coast of Stunatju a Hindu- 
iscd Malay kingdom known by the Sanskrit name of 
Srivljayo. Its capital of the same name* which must 
have stood somewhere near the modem town of 
Palembangf was undoubtedly the same Fodie where, 
in the year 671, the Chinese pilgrim l-tsing sojourned 
six months in order to acquaint himself with Sanskrit 
giomnur. The kingdom of Srivijaya, which at the time 
of its greatest expansion included the country of Kataha 
(modem Kedah) on the Malay Peninsula os well as a 
Urge portion of Java, was ruled over by a royal house 
known by the dynastk name of Sailendra. Epigraphlcol 
records sentterod from the Coromandel coast to the 
heart of Ja^w bear testimony to the zai of the SaiJendras 
in promoting the Good I^w and raising magntficaTC 
nuanumcnls for the worship of Buddha and the Bodhi- 
sattvas. 

The magnificence of their architecture may still be 
admired in that very shrine of Tati, the cons^mtion of 
which is recorded on the stone of Kobsatu For thcro 
can be UtUe doubt that the temple referred to in the 
inscription is the Chuodi Kalasao, one of the finest ruins 
of Central Java* The inscribed slab was discovered In 
its immediate vicinity. 

It is very tempting to assume that it was that same 
powerful and pious dynasty of the ^ilendros to which 
we owe the greatest and most renowned monument not 
only of Ja'*a but of the whole Buddhist world—the. 
Stupa of Borobudur. The origin and history of the 
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Borobudur are slirouded m mjrSfccrjfH. No fotmcktion 
n^conl nor relic casket futs come to light to disdose 
for what special purpose this gigantic pUe was raised. 
Tear after year hundreds of skilful hands must have 
been busy in dressing and fitting the stones and patiently 
fashioning those endless raws of sculptunsd panels 
which make the Borobudur one of the wonders of the 
^orld. The Parthenon of Asiai, Mr. Havell has called 
it, and as regardi height of ardstic inspiiatiozi and 
skilful execution it may well be placed on a line with 
the famous shrine of the Akropolb. But what an 
enormous distance in religious feeling separates these 
two temples. In the friezes of the Par^enun alt is 
activity, in the sculptures of the Borobudur all is repose. 

** To compirc them with the Ponathenak frieze of the 
Parthenon,*' Mr. Ha veil says,* “would serve no useful 
purpose, though os artistic achievements of the highest 
class the best ^robudur sculptures would not suffer by 
the comparison. Thoe is as little kinship between the 
academic refinement of the Parthenon sculptures and this 
supremely devout and sponeoneotis art, os there is 
between Indian and Hellenic religious thought.** 

Whether the Borobudur was originally built to 
enshrine holy tclics or whelher it was raised to com¬ 
memorate some real or imaginary event In the story of 
Buddhism we do not know. Bur manifesily the great 
monument of Java belongs to that most typical class 
of Buddhist btiildings which originally served the pur- 

* £ . B. Havell, " lartbn Sculptme sad Painting “ (Lcodon, 
lyog), p. 115. 
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pose of rdtC'^hrines and which arc indicated by the 
Sattakrit tenna of chailya, and dJiilu^arjrAii 

(modem dtii-oin), As such, the Borobudur is on* 
doubtedly a remote descencUnt of those early stupas of 
Central India—the Topes” of Bhnfhut and Sandti. 
But at the same time it wilt be evident at a hrst ^ance 
that this very complicated edihce, rising in a number 
of loraces and crowned with a duster of perforated 
dagebas^ is very difiFercnt from diose simple hemispheric 
cal structures of Central India which derive their chief 
artistk interest from the stone rulings and richly 
sculptured rordKiis which surround them. 

It is true that in India proper and in Farther India 
we can trace the initial progress of a devetopmeni'>-4he 
original dome being raised on a succe^ton of square 
platforms—^which reaches its final stage in Borobudur. 
But no other edifice of exactly the sune type is found 
on the Indbn Continent nor, we must add, anywhere in 
the Archipelago, The Borobudur may, indeed, be 
called unique, Tn the Isle of Sumatra stupas are found,* 
but of an entirely difTcrent class. The circumstance that 
in Java itself no other stupas exist is very surprising, 
if we remember In haw large numlw buildings of this 
kind used to be raised in aU Buddhist countries. 

Unique as the Borobudur may be called architectur- 
ally, its rich sculptural decoration, too, is unsurpassed 
by anything found in India proper. It is not only due 
to the wonderful vastnesi and the excellence of those 

* H. Colija, " Keetlaodt Indie ** (AautenUffi, 191 j), v(A< 1 .. 
p. ass. 
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liuadfeds of panels whidi adorn the walls and bolus* 
trades of the four tong passages, tiuough which the 
&ithfuh rising hratn terrace to terrace, performed the 
solemn p^ambuIatlDi] of the sacred monument. It ia^ 
above all, the spirit of supreme repose, of serene calm- 
nes pemuJing them la which the Buddhist rtJJgious 
ideal finds so eloquent an expression. 

When studj^ing the ground-plan, we are struck by the 
grand harmony of the whole complicated structure. 
The body of the building consists of a succession of six 
square terraces, each side being relieved by a double 
proje^ion. The lowest terrace square, each side 
497 feet long. The superstructure is formcid by three 
circular platforms carrying as many rings of small 
stiipds or dagohoJ, thirty-two, twenty-four, and sixteen 
respectively in number, so that their total amounts to 
seventy-two. These dagQbas are of a very peculiar type, 
not met with anywhere else. Instead of a solid dome, 
which b typicat of such monuments in the Indian 
Continent, they present the appcamncc of a perforated, 
bell-shaped dome, each enshrining a Bud dha image 
seated in the attitude of preaching the law {dharma- 
€hakfa-mudfi). The innermost ring of those cage- 
likc shrines encloses a central niipa considenhly larger 
in size (32 feet in dtamener) mwnir^ the whole 
monument and originally sunuDUntcd with a lofty 
pimiacJe. 

The unadorned and plain character of the upper 
circular platforms » %'cry striking if compared with the 
rich decoration which has so lavishly b^n applied to 
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the lower, s<]uare stories of the edifice. It has been con- 
Jecnirtu] that this contrast is intentionaJ and has a sym¬ 
bolical meomng^ the lower part of the monument repre¬ 
senting the world of the senses and the upper ponton 
relating to the realm of the mind. 

The square terraces, too, are decorated with five 
superposed rows of life-sized Buddha figures, seated in 
richly sculptured niches. It has b^n recognised tong 
ago that these images represent the celestial Buddhas of 
the Mahayana. Thus, on the east side of the monu- 
itioit there are na less than nincty-rwo figures of 
Akshobhya seated in the earth-touching attitude. On 
the south side there is the same number of imagtt 
showing Rarnosambhava in the gtft-bestowltig pose^ 
The west side is adorned with ninety-two images of 
Amitiddia seated in the attitude of meditation, the right 
hand resting pdm upwards on the tdt, both being on 
the lap. The north aide has the same number of figures 
representing Amoghaiiddha In the gesture of imparORg 
protection, the right hand being raised and displayed 
palm outwards. The uppomost rows of Buddha figures, 
aixTf-four in number, as well as the seventy-two images 
enclosed m the perforated Arjfofriiit, are beiit^'ed to 
represent the fifth Dhyonl-Buddho, Vairochano. We 
thus arrive at a total of J04 Buddha images. 

At the cardinal points four flights of steps lead up from 
terrace to terrace to the central which evidently 

was the Holy of Holies of the whole shrhie. Thej' are 
embellished with magnificent gateways placed at the 
CM trance of each terrace. However difFerenc in strucnire 
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and dccontioD from the well-knowii loranas oI the early 
stipM dI Ccii^ Indin^ the gateways of Borobudur 
hsve preserved oae peculiar decorative element whidi 
is undoubtedly of ladian origin. The most nlieni 
feature of these gateways is the magniheent monster- 
head right over the eoCrance, which is regarded as an 
effigy of the terrible god Kak, although, if traced back 
to its fndkn prototypes, it is found to be primarily a 
iionk head. In fact, u such it b still known among the 
Dravidion architects of the Deccan.* Now, this so- 
called Kila head, on which the Javanese artists have 
allowed their phantasy full play, is usually combined 
with another decomti VC element, likewise of Indian origin 
—^namely, a pair of n^kara heads which are placed at 
the fool of both door jambs. The KMii-makfira motif, 
as the combined ornament is oiilcd by Dutch archeo¬ 
logists, stands foremost among the decomtivc devices of 
Indo-Javanese art. 

It is well known that the makara b a very favourite 
theme in the art of India, too, but diffierent opinions 
have been expressed as to Its original sig rifir a nr r Its 
curled-up probosds suggests connection with the ele¬ 
phant, but in Indian literature the makara is invariably 
refuesented as an aquatic animal. Wc need only recall 
the amusing story of the nidhdrii Karalamukha and the 
monkey Raktamukha, which forms the framework of the 
founh book of the Panchatantra and which the Buddhists 
have adapted for purposrs of edification and converted 

* G. JoitteflU'Dubretill, “ Arcfadolo^ du Sud ck I'lade '* 
(Paris, *9 m)p vol. I., p, fit. 
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into a fitaka or IjirtK story,* On account oi that stra^ 
combination of dephantlhe and fish-Uke properties, 
professor Griinwcdcl designates the tfitkarn by the name 
of “ sea-elephant.^'t 

If, however, wc trace the makara of Indian art faa^ 
to its earliest pirototypes, it becomes manifest that its 
origin is to be sought In an animal which certainly docs 
not strike us as peculiarly decorative—namely, the 
crocodile. It is above the entrance of the Lomas Rishi 
cave of Bihar that wc find the m^kan in itSiCarlicst 
traceable form, and here there cannot be the sh^ow of 
a doubt that it is the crocodile which the sculptor in* 
tended to portray- Now, howeva- temptuig it would be 
to follow the gradual metamorphosis from the natural 
aninul of the early caves of India to the fantastical 
creature of Javanese art, it would exceed the limits trf 
the present paper. Let me only say that the next stage 
in that development is found on the of the 

famous ftup 4 ol Bharhut, in Central India, where both 
ends of the triple architrave are decorated with 
still, on the whole, retaining their original character of 
CTOCodila.^ 


■ The iilwj » p»en in two -namely i ihe “ Viaaiinda* 

tataha and the ** SiapnHnin-jiuki," »rbWi are 57 
3 oB respertivdy ol^the Pali 


line Buddha's 
1., pp. 141 f. 


anil wl It-, pp. 


'The jilaka'ia Sturks of 
fCambrfilge, iSpy^jpiSt, vol. 

t ■■ Buddbht An in Inab/’(Loodm. i90i>, p. «• , 

: Ak»awl« CuMingham," The Stupa of Bhaniirt' {Lowum, 

l6joi PtaiM Vt. nftd'lX. For the fmtheT dewstopnatl^ 

to Indian an, #/. H. C«J«a*, " Tto Malara m Hmilu 
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it tlicrcfope, the" Kstd^nutkarii omaiment which 
connects the gateways of Borohudur with Indian aft. 
But for the rest it will bc seen at a glance that this 
gateway differs from anything found in India proper- 
Thc very Kdla^makara ornament, though undouhrcdly 
derived hmwn elements of Indian art, is the outcome of 
an indigenous combination and development. Both thte' 
decorative device and the gateway wluch it adorns are 
not Indian, hut Indo-Javanese, and the same may he 
said with regard to the monument to which they belong, 
A sun’cy of the illustrative sculptures will lead to the 
same conclusion. If, on ascending the sacred monument 
by the eastern Bight of steps, we turn at oticc to the left 
and perform the perimhuktion, or PrsJaksht^a, wc have 
on our right hand a double series of sculptured panels. 
The upper row refers to the legend of the historicai 
Buddha ^ihyamuni. This row of t2o reliefs docs not 
end with the Masteris death, or Nirvar^ as one would 
expect, but rcprcscni# his life up to the moment of hts 
first sermon in the Deer Park near Benares, where, to use 
the Buddhist phmsc, he commenced turning the Wheel 
of the Law. At first right It may seem strange that 
thus the latter half of the Buddha's life covering his 
whole activity as a wandering teacher of religion has 
been excluded from sculptural represetitation. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that the sculptors who 

Omammi,'' Ainutat Hrfstt Arthgaitgn^ Sufft* fit india 
^Cainuia, i^eS), pp. aif-tii, Mr, fWnt' 
poBiOT that the tlevrkfflTOjnt ttf the mttlafa hu 1^ iftfiuair^ 
by U» Tfimocnoa and (ht tapir we fiml ii stnac»tm ddiimtt w 
aroe(ft 
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can'td ihcse wondo^ paccU were not free in the 
choke of their aubjocts. It has been recogni^ that they 
dosely followed certain sacred cext»* and that 1 a render- 
ing the Itfe-atory of the Master it vras the Sanskrit book 
^i^itaviscua*' which they Ultistrated." Now, that 
celebrated work does not contain the whole story of the 
Buddha^s life. It dwells on the events of his idiildhood 
and youth, on the circumstances which resulted in his 
great Retiundntion, and his adoption of the mendicahtU 
mode of life which enabled him to find the Supreme Truth 
and thus acquire Bodhi or Spiritual Ertltghtenment. 

It is this period of the Buddha’s life which we find 
niusttated in the i2o sculptured panels of the Boro- 
budur with a fulness of derail unequalled by anything 
we know in India proper, with the sole exception of the 
Gneco-Buddhist school which flourished in Gandhara 
(the present Peshawar District) in the first centuries of 
the Christian erx It is, indeed, to thb early phase of 
Indian sculpture that we have to revert in order to And 
the first pmtotypes of many a wdi-known scene from 
the Buddha’s life. But it will be seen that the Javanese 
sculptors, although rdigiou&iy following the sacred tests 
and the examples fixed by tradition, were by no tnean? 
shivtsh imitators of their Indian predecessors. In pictur¬ 
ing animat and \'egetab]c life, in portraying palaces and 
dwellings of a more humbk description, in rendering 
dms, omamertts, arms, and artouircmenis— 4 n fact, in 
all that relates to ei'Ciyday human existence—they 

* C. M Pkf tr, “ Die Btuiillu-Le^genrlr in <kn Skulpiuttn 
des Tempeli ton Butobittiur” (Aimtcrdjjn, syet>< 
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nUcTwcd titcmsfilves to be ^ided by what they observed 
in ihdr own Javanese surpoundinga- It is not onJy all 
this wedch ol detail which bears a peculiar indigenous 
stamp; it is the whole style of these sculptures which has 
a charaLter of ite own. 

Besides the no tahUaux which relate to the life of 
the Buddha, there ate sn'eral other series of .sculptured 
panels which cover the whole surface of the walls glftn g 
the four galleries. Again we arc reminded of the siSpa 
of Bharhut, when we find that the halusirade of the first 
gall^ is adorned with a number of jStakaj or birth- 
stories tdating to the previous existences of the Buddha, 
It is not. however, the Pdi “ Jfitaka « book which the 
sculptors have followed, bat the ‘'Jitafcamali.^' one of 
the most famous Buddhist books written in Sanskrit,* 
The Chinese pilgrim Ltsing leatifies to the popularity 
of this book in the Indian Atchipclogo, **T]ief< arc 
more than ten ialands in the Southern Sea.” he 
3ays;| where both priests and laymen recite the 
* Jatakamala.*” 

The total number of sculptured panels which decorate 
the walls and balustrades along the four galleries 
amounts to not less than 1,300.^ The basement was 


tj* "Thr Jamlowali," ^7 AryaiTiTa. edited by Dr. tt. Kern. 
/yan-W (Bflfittw, Mat*., tSoff. “The JitJa. 

Gartuni of Birth. Stories" ttajulated from the 'San- 

^ by J. S. Speyer, “ Stered Boots of the Buddhitti" 
(Lon Joe, 1895). ««««»*. 

t 1 wing, ■'* Reewdi of ihe BmiUhat Rdirien” fed Tata* 
kuw). p. 163. ^ 

wiii^ r<f the Bombudw 

wooUj eainid fit* three tcUef, 
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cmbettisbod with 160 more reliefs, but these arc no 
longer visible, as tfus pan of the building was 
even before the sculptural decoration hadb^ completed. 
Obviously this encasement was made on account of a 
threatening destructive subsistence. Some of the reliefs 
on the basemBjt are provided with short inscriptions^ 
evidently merely for the guidance of the masons and 
not meant for permanent record. These scribbliags, 
however, are important, as they a^ord paltcographical 
evidence ctiaLltng epigrapliists to assign an approaiznatc 
date 10 the monument on which they are found. On 
dut evidence Professor Kroin assumes that the Bon>> 
biidur was built in the second half of the eighth century 
of our eta. 

Besides the Borobudur, there are other ctrly Buddhist 
shrines which would deserve a detailed de^iption, but 
in the present paper can only briefly be mentioned. Not 
far from the great monument there are two temples, 
Cha^di Mfindut and Chai^di Pawon, of which the fjimcr 
in partkolar exceta by its" architectural and decorative 
fjuaiitics.* It enshrines three images of great beauty; 
the central one shows the historical Buddha in the act of 
preaching his first sennon in the Deer Park near Benares, 
as is indicated by the pose of his hands (dk^rmachakra- 
mudrd) and by the symbol of the wheel and the two 
anidopes at his feet. These i^bols are manifestly 
derived from Indian art, as is also the osc with the 

* B. Fetafq and G. <kn Hamer, “ De Tjamti Jlftodoet »«r 
de ttsUainatie/' Uiigegevea <kwf bet BaisTiaajrb Oonotvehan 
van KunfiUQ cj n'cienacbaiipeD (Batatu—.Tbo Ua^ue^ lOnj)- 
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decondve details of the chnuio on which the Buddha is 
seaced t the vyUlaka, or leogiyph, standing od the top of 
an elephant coudioct, which on Ijoth sides supports the 
projecting ends of the transom, the Utter being embel¬ 
lished with the usual two makara heads.* 

The colossal images themselves^ wonderfully placid in 
their divine majesty, are to be reckoned among the great 
masterpieces which Buddhist art has product. They 
will stand comparison with the best works of the Gupta 
age.t 

A third Buddhist sanctuary which deserves apecUt 
mention is the temple of Kalasan, which clcels .by the 
wealth of its decoration, but unfortunately it is in a 
very ruinous condirion. There can be Ettlc doubt that 
this (5 the very temple dedicated to the goddess Tara, 
the erection of which Is recorded in the Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion of the Saka year yoo, to which reference has been 
made above. 


We must ROW turn our attention to a highly Interest¬ 
ing group of temples which arc scattered over the lonely 
and inhospitable plateau of Dyeng, 6,500 feet above the 
sea. There are in reality five distinct groups of temples, 
some well ;m:scrvcd, others mere heaps of stone. It is 
well known that in India proper the dr^n of ancient 
temples is often ascribed by popular tmdiriem to the five 

* AJtmat Xtftfti drfWrfirtt Smry t>f tndia f«r leoj- 
iyo4,jj. *16. ■' 

t a^l, '■The tdeab tA twKui Art” (lotttfcn, loit), 
tfpmrfuciion flf the Arakkiieiflim 
of Chaiitli MSbdut fnol of Bombuditt, as stated in the te«}. 
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The best known instance b afForded by that 
^Toup of rock-cut ahrmes on the Madras coast, which 
are designated as the ralAi of Dharmaiija, Bhlnta, 
Arjuna, Sahadevai and their comtuoti spouse, Draupadl. 
They belong to the seventh century of our era.* 

Now, it is not a titde curious that in Java exactly the 
same thing has happened. Nothing certainly an better 
serve to deznonstnite the celebrity which those heroes 
of the great Indian epic have acquired on Javanese soil 
than the fact that among those ancient temples of the 
Ilyeng plateau the most prominent have named 
after them. Thus we have Chandi Puntadeva fa 
Javanese name for Yudhishthim), Chandi Bhlma or 
Vrffkcdara, and Chandt Atjuna. As m the or 

shadow-show, that highly popular enttrtainment of the 
, Javanese, those heroes of anrient India are invariably 
accompanied by the clowns $£oiar and his two sons, it 
is not surprising to find that some of the smaller and 
toore ruined temples of the Dyeng group arc indicated 
by the names of those truly Indonesian satellites of thtf 
Pand^vas. It goes without saying that the present 
names of the Dyeng tanplcs, such as Chandi BhTma 
and Chondi Arjuna, however interesiing from a folk¬ 
lorist point of view, do not give any due as to their 
origin and history.f We may conclude from the 
numerous images found on the spot that they are 
Brahmanical, and that they must once have been dcdi- 

• f«^us*on, ” Riitiuy of loHLiQ ivu( Eastern AictriiectBie,** 

Revttetl cdittot) (London, lyrnh w1, L, pp. J17 ff 

^ Vfw (ihe Twd m 

Xifyal Aii^a S^nwiy fof the ipiy* pps 
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cateti to tite worship of Siva. It U tbb cuttus which 
throughout th^ Hindu period of Juvuoese historj was 
the form of Hinduism prevulliag in the isluod side bjr 
side with Buddhism, In the course of time both rdtgions 
became curiousljr Headed. 

iWi was worshipfped in Java under diiferait forms^ 
but preferably' at Bhatan. Guru. He is then repre¬ 
sented as a Brahmanical ascetic, bearded and ci^uleni, 
carrying a rosary and a watcr-pot.* This form appears 
to be peculiar to the Hinduism of the Archipelago. 

What strikes us most in those Brahmanical temples is 
not only the classical harmony of their style, but also the 
great simplicity of their decoration. In this ic^wct they 
present a remarkable contrast to the Buddhist temple of 
Kaksan. It would, however, be wiring on that account 
to assign them to an eaHica* period. From inscriptioRS 
found on the spot we may safely assume that they were 
built about a.d, Sco, and consequently must be nearly 
contemporaneous with (he Kalasan temple. 

Here wt arc faced with another interesting question. 
Is it possible to connect these earliest Brahmanical 
temples of Java with any particular style of architecture 
known from the Indian Centinent? We may state at 
once that there exists a structural prindpk which the 
Javanese temples have in coounon with the Hindu 
temples of India proper. They ace buil t on the horiaontal 
or corbelling principle—in other words, without cither 

* H- Coliin, “ Nrcfkndi Tndil.” vot. I., p. *15. tLim, 
** Plate 19*. H- H. Juynholl, " Catalogna van 

’# Rijkf Bihnojtraphiadi MoKum" <Leijlea, 1909I, pp. 9.11, 
Plate III-, Pig- I 
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arch or vauJt." This mode of eotisttiicttaii obrviously 
excludes the possibility of covering over vast iaterior 
spaces, the great problem of Western architecture. 

But apart from this common formative prindple, these 
JavancK temples present a style wholly different from 
that of rhe weU-knoMm temple-towers of Northern India. 
It was supposed by Fergusson that there existed close 
relations between Javanese and Chaluhyan architecture. 
But this has been disproved by later Iavesti|ra(Drs. It 
appears that it » the Dravtdiaji s^'te which shows a 
certain affinity with the early temple ai^itecture of Java.f 
Here again, therefore, the evidence points to South 
Indian iaftuence. If, however, we compare the earliest 
known examples of Dravidian architecture—namely, the 
temples of Mimallapuram near Madras (the soHCalled 
” Seven Bagodas *'), it will be seen at a glance that the 
difference b more striking than the similarity. At first 
sight it may seem surprising that the early javanese 
temples are so different in stjde :hom anjtthing known 
in India proper. It should, however, be temembered 
that these temples, although the earliest surviving 
specimens of Hindu-Javanese architecture, are sqjarated 
by more than three centuries from the rock-inscriptions 
in Sanskrit which prove the existence of Hindu settlers 
in Western Java. In other words, we may consider the 

* Jinum Fei|[ussan, " of Indtim and £asieiii Arch!- 

toiwe.*' Reriicd editkn (Londmi, wri. 1., pp. jto f* 

In Januteie anchhectnie wr DOtke, mortow, the absoicc ri 
pUloii. 

t f, W, yueRRAn, *' De Outlukyaidte bcxiwtiiil op Jen 
Dien^ " (Album Kent (Letdeo, 1903)1 pp. afl; jf), 
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Dyeag temples as the outcome of a long period of buUd'* 
ing actn'ity of whkdi unfortu&atclj iio spedmem have 
beeo prcsen'cd- In the construction of their temples, us 
well as in the building of their great stiipa, the Jav^ese 
architects must have followed the guidance of thdr own 
genius. There ciui be little doubt that, when Hindu 
dviiUatioti was first introduced into the island, it was 
the task of Indbn architects and sculptors to teach the 
Javanese both the art of stone architecture and stone 
sculpture. They met with pupils singularly gifted for 
artisek effort, and, indeed, tt toay be said that the 
Javanese, although not perhaps possessed of the same 
depth of religious feeling, soon surpassed their masters 
in the works of art, 

Javanese excellence in plaatk art is not only poved 
by the admirable reliefs of Borobodur, but also by 
another mogniheent scries of sculptured iableaax which 
illustrate the story of Riina, the hero of the lUmayana. 
Although on the Indian Continent there is no story 
more beloved and no poem more renowned than 
Valmiki*s epic, yet it is on the Javanese temple of 
Prambaxum that Ramans adventures have been carved In 
stone in a manner unequalled by anything found in the 
Indian homeland. 

The Rama reliefs which bk found on the Hazara 
Rimaswimi temple of Vtpyanagnr have been described 
as ** beautifully executed and carved with great life and 
spirit.”* But how childish and insipid are those sculp- 

• V, A. Snirth. '* Hifttoiy nf Fine Art in India and Certm *' 
fOsfftnJ. tQTib p. ap and Plate XLVH, 
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turn comparod with the raidtruig of the same siibjcct 
by the Javanese lurtist. Whereaa the Borobudur sculp- 
ttires are supreme in rendering the Buddhist ideal of 
mental repose^ those of Prambanan picture the heroic 
deeds of the divine Rama with great vigour and perfect 
lucidity* Mr* HavelJ, while reproducing several of the 
Prambanan reliefs^ rightly refers to them in terms of 
high praise.^ 

As regards their interpretation, a great deal of 
research still remains to be done. Neither Dr, Otonc- 
maa, who published a portfolio of excetlcnr plates relat- 
i>^ to the Prambanaii sculptures, f oot Mr. Ha veil, who 
relied too much on the prei'lDUs author, have succeeded 
in every case in ofTcrit^ wholly satisfactory cxplajia tionsv 
This is largely due to the arcumstance that the sculptors 
to whom we owe this wonderful series of canned pictures 
do not appear to have followed any written text, as did 
their brethren who adonted the Borobudur. Tbe story 
of Rama, as illustrated at Prambanan, differs in many 
d eti i h both &om the text of Valmiki's Ramiysn^ and 
from Its Old-Javancse adaptation. May we not assume 
that the Javanese artists, in rendering a subject so uni* 
venally known and eminently popular, did not require 
1 written teict to guide their chiad but could rely entitely 
on their Imagination? It is this drcumstancc which 
would account for that wondcrfnl vividness and vigour 
of expeession by which the Pnunbamm sculptures excel* 

* E. B. Kav«Jt, tndiaB Soilpiuieaiul Palntini;'' (Loitilcau 
190S), pp^. i.t> Plates XXXIX*XL* 

1 J. GrnnBoon, '‘T}a]u)j FaTomhaaan op Midden-” 
(The Hague, 
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Let us take the iirsi relief of the series. It shows the 
four-armed god Vishnu Fedlniiig on the “Wofld-serpent 
Sesha in the midst of the waters of the Ocean which 
is peopled vneh manifold aquatk animals. The god b 
attended by his faithful satellite and vehicle, the giant- 
bind Garu4a, who already has assumed that fan tastic 
form which we hnd further de^'eloped in Javanese and 
Balinese art. So far the description of the relief does 
not offer any difficulty. 

The right-hand aide of the panel ts occupied by a 
group of seated Sgtires in royal attine^ headed by a 
bearded personage, who stretches forth hb hands in an 
attitude of suppiicatkm. Thb group has been variously 
Interpreted. Yet, in our oplmott, there can be little 
doubt that it represents the gods headed by Brahma 
who appTxiach Vishnu, the supreme deity, and beseech 
him to incarnate himself in Rama, so that he may save 
the world from the terrible giant-king REvat,ya. 

Now, it is interesting that this opening scene of the 
Rama story differs from the version both ci the Sanskrit 
and Old-Javanese Ramayana, but agrees In a remark¬ 
able way with the corresponding passage in Kalidasa’s 
“ Raghuvaipja.” 

I must abstain from a detailed description of the 
further tahlsMx in which the adventures of the divine 
hero arc so admirably tdcL I wish, howei'er, not lo 
abandon the subject without having called attention to 
the eminently humorous manner In which the Javanese 
sculptors ha^'c rendered the monkey-hero Hanuman. 
Whether that humour was tntentiomd it b now impos- 
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sible to decide, but it muM be admitted that the artist 
has marvdlouslf succeeded tn ftdtmying the divine ape 
in his various moods. 

The twenty-four paneb of the Rimayapa series, 
several of which comprise two or more scenes, decorate 
the inner face of the balustrade which encloses the chief 
temple of the Pcambanan group. This temple is con¬ 
secrated to Siva^ and still contains the stone image of 
that deity. To the right and left of the chief sanctuary 
there are temples of Brahma and Vishtiu, so that the 
whole group was devoted to the worship of the Trtad or 
THmurti, ^iva taking the central and chief place. The 
last one of the twenty-four Ramiyat^ paneb shows in 
a Very gyaphic manner the building of the fatnous dyke 
to Larti^ (Ceylon) by Rimab foithful allies, the host of 
monkeys. Presumably the story was continued along 
the balustrade of the adjoining Brahma temple, but of 
that ruined monument only detached fragments have 
been recovcR^l. The balustrade of the Vish^iu temple 
is decorated with a series of rdievocs illustrating the 
Kfjshru legend, which have not yet been published. 

The monuments of Hindu-JavTuxese art so for 
descKbed—^thc great stUpa of Borobudur and con- 
temporafieous Buddhist shrines, the Brahmanical temples 
of the Dycng and of Prambanan—belong to Central 
Java. TTicy cover a period of welintgh two centuries 
(cih'4 a.D, -joa-cirfa 900). About a,u, 900 the building 
activity in the central part of the Island suddenly ceases. 
Was this abrupt cessation of the golden age of Javanese 
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art history due to political revolutions or to one of th^ 
cacistrophes of nature such as not mfre^ucntly befall 
that highly volcanic country? The question cannot be 


answered. , it- j 

This much b certain^ that shortly afterwards Hindu* 

Ja>'anese art revived in Eastern Java. Prominent among 
the princes who held residence irt thb part of the bland 
h in the first place King Airlanga fboro in a.o. ^91) 
of the Dharnmvanrfci Dynasty. Hb career b told in 
two extensive inscriptions b Sanskrit and Kawi whtch 
art engmved on both sides of a large sbb, now preserved 
m the Calcutta Museum.* 

First it is the kingdom of K^iri, then that of 
TumapSl or Singhasarli and finally that of Majapahit 
which becomes the centre of political power. During 
the reign of its most illustrious king» Hayam Vuruk, 
the state of Majapahit extended its sway over the Malay 
Archipelago from Northern Sumatra as far as New 
Guinea, thus oOvertng the whole area of Ac present 
Ncthcrlands-lndia. It was at the court of this king that 
the poet Prapaiicha composed the panegyric 
rakrif^ma,” b which he extols the power of his 

ropl patron (a.n< 1365)- ^ , 

This silver age of Hindu- Javanese art has pfoduced 
many works of great cxcelience. But in the present 
paper ti would be out of place to deal with them b 
detail. During thb period we find Javanese plastic art 

• The CalcBUS Museum contai™ slw serefil Brahutonteal 
iifiTl Bui]db>si sculptBirt fruro Jav*. Cf. J. Anikrsoo, '* 

IfjBuc Oi the AnrhsHilogtral OoUeciMinJi m tlw InilUii Miueum 
iCalnina, PP- J55-j6j. 
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steadily moving farther away from the art of India ^oin 
which it took its origin. Most of all this is evidenced 
by the reliefs which decorate some of the temples of 
Hastern Java, especiiHy Cha^ Jago and Ctu^di Pani- 
taran. These scnlpmrea present a type altogether dif¬ 
ferent from that of the earlier period. It b the purely 
indigenous, the true Indonesmn style which hoe has 
gained the asceadancy. 

Here we find the same fimtasttc spirit which reveals 
itself in those grotesque, and yet in thetr quaintness so 
highly decorative, puppets of the Javanese shadow-show. 
The difference in feding between this If^ayang style and 
that of the classical period of Indo-Javanese art out in no 
way be better demonstrated than by comparing the 
xulptured panels of Qutridi P^taran in Eastern Ja^ a 
with those of Prambaniui which, as wc saw, belong to 
the best that the cbcssiciJ age has produced,* Both 
illustrate the story of the divine hero Rama with equal 
love of detail, but how widely different U the manne r of 
expression. 

Mr. HavelJ, in speaking of the Itamayar^ series of 
Prambanan, saystf ‘‘The extrava^nt fables of the 
exploits of Ramans monkey allies are told almo^^t in 
the spirit of burlesque, and the imagination of the 
sculptors sometimes runs wild in trying to depict the 
horrors of the trackless jungles and their demon in¬ 
habitants.” What would the distinguished art critk; 

* UTBDdcp, tleeriiriiving vwi Tjandi Singawri ” (i{K>9)> 
Plates 79*, ami jtV*. 

t " ItiiJlm Sinilptuieand PolnlingT*''p. tst,PftitasSXXTX. 
and XI.. 
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iisTc said with reference to the scenes of 

Fanataran? Those of Phunbanan certainlj migbt be 
saJti to dispbjr a rotiarhabb lestnunt, if compared with 
those lemons of capricious shapes which haunt the 
pictured temple walls of Panataran. Cloud scenes'* 
is the appellation applied to them by a Dutch orchceo- 
logist, and the name is appropriate. For in all these 
scenes wc find the ijuaint and curious figures of divine 
warriors, threatctiihg demons, and super-ap^ mingled 
with decorative clouds in infinite \^tety of fantastic 
form. 

It is very remarkable that, whereas the eatenor 
sculptural decoration of these temples of Eastern Java 
thus exhibits a truly Indonesian type» the images en¬ 
shrined in the sanctum and nkhes of those same shrines 
continue the classical Hindu-Javanese style of Central 
Java * This ctrcumsiance has led sonic archeologists 
to assume that the exterior was decorated by Javanese 
artists in their owit style, whilst the images were 
fashioned by sculptors from the Indian Continent. This 
assumption seems to receive some measure of corrobora¬ 
tion h'om the fact that several of these images bear 
inscriptions (denoting their respective names) in the 
NogarJ character, t Professor Krom, however^ rightly 
points out that, if indeed Indian artists had come over 
to Java to car\'c these images, they would undoubtedly 

* See the Buitilhni slatucs rtproduced in Dr firomJei’ 
“ Tjmdi Dja^ '* (1904). 

t II miy be flburveil that hi India ptopet hardly 

etet bear tntenpLioos mentSonlnj; ibe djuun qf the debits vhkh 
ibey represrdi. 
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h»ve produced woirit« of ari similar to those which ui 
thetr Were in vogue on the Indian Continent. ThJS 
is hy no means the case. Manifestly the divine images 
of Eastern Java exhibit a style not found anywhere in 
India proper. In fact, this silver age of Hindu-Javanese 
art comcides with that period of Indian history which 
witnessed the decline and fall of ancient Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion and the ascendancy of Muslim |)OWcr. Let us 
only remember that Atrlanga, the first great ruler of 
Eastern Java, was a contemporary of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni, the notorious iconoclast who wrought havoc 
among the temples of Northern India. The reign of 
Hayam Vunik, greatest among the monarchs of 
Majapofait, almost exactly coincides with that of Sultan 
Firoz Shah of the Tughlaq Dynasty, of whom oumerous 
monuments still exist in and around the capital of 
India, The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when 
the Empires of Singhasari and Majapahit flourished in 
Eastern Java, was the period when the victorious 
Muslim rulers of India raised their proud mosques 
and mausoleums on the ruins of Hindu temples. 

We shall, therefore, have to assume that during the 
period of East Javanese art there existed two distinct 
styles of sculpture side by side. The one school con¬ 
tinued the great traditions of the Indo-Javanese an of 
Central Java, the other derived its inspiration hrom 
purely Indonesian sources. Perhaps the btter school, 
too, did not m reality ci'olve an entirely new style, but 
simply imitated in stone what during past centuries it 
had been the custom to carve in wood. It goes without 
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»ying that in the t!amp cUmitie of Java inj' vrood 
tanking that maj ha\'e existed Ltt the centimes previous 
to A.D. tooo must have perished long ago. 

In this connection let me t|uote a very remarkable 
Tvork of an in vrhlch vn: find those two stjrles, the Tndo- 
Javanese and the Indonesian, combined In the most 
surprising fasten. It is the l^neia image of Bara. 
The front of this sculpture exlubits the familiar effigy 
of the god of good luck, not different, indeed, in general 
appearance, In pose, and attributes from the well-known 
Indian type, yet showing a very distinct style and an 
artiitie sup^ioritj to most of its Indian counterparts. 
It is an excellent example of the Indo-Jav'ancse style of 
Eastern Java. 

Now, if we proceed to examine the back of the 
Ganesa, we shall be almost startled in finding oursdves 
face to face vrith an elaborately carved monster<head in 
true Indonesian fashion. Whereas the Gai^e&i image 
pn^ier, however rich in its decoration, exhibits a perfect 
restraint and pratrays the quaint shape of the elephani- 
beaded god in almost divine serenity, the back exhibits 
that capricious and yet artistic fantasy which U char¬ 
acteristic of the Indonesbn style. It U true tlur it is 
not exactly a figure of the type which wc see 

before us. It is, after oil, the same Kila head which we 
noticed over the gateways of Borobudur. It is, there- 
fote, in reality a moUf Indian in its origin, but which 
after centuries of independent development has at last 
c^'olved a type of aculpturt wholly Indonesian. 

The Javanese mind has a distinct predilection for 
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creating demons and monster^ either In human shape 
or showing n mixture of human and animal forms. In 
diis genrt, allowing full scope to the artist's imagina- 
tlon^ the art of Java exceeds all that the Indian homeland 
has produced. The temples of Java are usually guarded 
by RakshasaSf stone giants with goggte-eyeS) thick 
moustaches, and tusks. Armed with sword or macc, 
their obese body encircled with snakes, they are kneeling 
Or standing as frightful guardians of the holy entrance. 
Oil the modem Western mind these bulky demons will 
possibly make a more comic than horrifying impression, 
but they must have been objects df terror among a 
population which believed in the real existence of such 
uncouth creatures. 

Another favourite subject of the ancient sculptors 
of Java is the eagle of Vishnu, the giant bird Goruda. 
In the early art of India the Garuda has the appearance 
of a bird of prey, but in medieval sculpture we find him 
often rendered as a male figure characterised by a curved 
bird's beak. From this Indian prototype the Jai'anesc 
artists have evolved a magnificent monster, mainly 
human in shape but with a protruding snout, Its wings, 
feathery tail, and talons still recalling its bird origin. 

On the first Rlma relief of Pramhanan we noticed such 
a Goruda sa Vishnu's satellite. But n Garujda of a much 
fiercer type is presented the wonderful Vlslinu image 
of BiHahan, one of the earliest and at the same time one 
of the best sculptures of Eastern Java. In a most 
striking manner the artist who fashioned this grand 
composition has expressed the contrast between the 
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savage Ganuja, with hia hcig'Iike head, threatening the 
Nigas whom he has seoed with his daw-shaped feet, 
and the supreme deity, the four-armed V^ishtiu, cji- 
thronod on his lotus-seat in undisturbed repose and 
Mfrene contemplation. Is k not mind ruling supremely 
over the lower passions, or, to speak in Indian terms, 
is it not Sattva in its superiodty over Rafas and. Tnwiwf 
Whatever thoughts may have inspired the Javanese 
artist to fashion this masterpiece, 1 know of no Indian 
effigy of V^ishnu which etjuds it.* 

The Vishnu image of Bilahan, apart from its great 
artistic merit, possesses a special historiol interest. We 
must here refer to a custom whkh prevailed in ancient 
Jav'a and which, as far as wc know, was truly indigenous. 
In India proper, at any rate, there is no evidence of its 
existence. From the Otd-Javanesc chronicles we learn 
that when a king had died and his body had been 
cremated, it was the custom to raise a temple over his 
ashes and to e nshr ine in it a divine image representing 
a ccrain god, usually a Buddha or Siva, but with the 
deceased king*8 features. The monarch, divine in origin 
and essence, had become reabsorbed into the deity from 
which he sprang. 

Of course, the conception of the king as a divine 
being is by no means exclusively Javanese. It belongs 
to the Orient in general, and it is well known that, when 

* In tbe 6ljW number of Hdfam Qaanoiy, the la 
question a npioduoid side bt side wtih a late rnedievnl s^tura 
from Vamidia roptesemiog die ume lobject. Nothiae cetiolT 
oodd more dearly briuj; out the uipenonty of JasaiKse nlasir 
an UuA the jnxtaposhiau of these tvo scutptutes. 
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Greek civilisation had conquered dw Near Bast and in 
their turn Basiem ideas pmraded the West, one of 
them was the dEviutty of the king- In India, too, the 
idea [uevailed, it bci^ set forth at some length m the 
well-known Law-book of Maim (Vll., 

Indian Continent, however, the conception of kings as 
divine beings does not appear to have led to a custom 
of showing them in the semblance of gods such as we 
find in Java, On the w*hole, portrait statues of kings 
arc cittremely rare In Indian art, as the only known 
instances are the stone images of Kantshka and two 
other princes of the Kushi^a Dynasty, which have come 
to light in the neighbourhood of Mathura, and are now 
preserved in the local museum. If we a« to credit the 
Chinese pilgrim I-tsing,* statues of the great BuddhUt 
Empaor Afoka must have existed in his days in India, 
but no example as yet has come to light. 

Now, to return to the Vishnu image of B£lalun, the 
evidence afTotded by Old-Javancse sources has led 
Professor Krom to the conriusion that in all probability 
it is a partrait-statue of Airlanga, the first great king 
of Eastern JitTi, shown in his apotheosis as the god 
Vishnu mounted oo Garuda, 

As in the Archipelago the cultus of Vishnu always 
occupied a secondary place compared with Buddhism 
or the worship of Siva, it ts more usual to find the 
deified kings of Eastern Java assume the shape of either 
Siva Of of one of the Bodhisattvas or Dhyafti-Buddhas 

« " A ttomnl of Ok Bodiliiist Beltgioo (tiansl. Takalnmi), 
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of the Mahlfina. Thus the Cha^l Jagu has been 
identiSec) as the sepuldu^ temple ol Vishnu vsrdhoim^ 
the most prominent king of Singhasiri, who died In 
A.n. 1263. Consequently the much mutilated image of 
the Loke£vara Amoghapa^ (a form of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokite^'aro}, which is found in that temple, must 
be an effigy of that great king of Eastern Java, In the 
“ NSgara-l^gtigama (41, 4), it U mentioned that he 
was worshipped here as Buddha and elsewhere—aamelyt 
at Walcri—as Siva. 

There is tn'cn an instance of a Javanese tnonareh—it 
was the foolish Kf£tanagaraT the last king of Stnghasari, 
who was murdered in the year T292—being adored in 
one and the same temple both as Siva and Buddha. The 
frivolous potentate was denoted by the posthumous 
name ol Slva-Buddha ! 

Krftanagara was succeeded by his son-in-law^ Vijaya, 
who after his accession in 1294 asstimcd the name of 
Kn^tarijosa. According to Dr. Bosch, we may recognise 
a portrait-^tue of this first king of Majapahit in the 
beautiful image which originally must hav'c stood in 
the sepulchral temple of Sim ping, and which now ts 
considered the finest piece of sculpture in tbe archiio- 
toglcal collection of the Batavia Museum.* The 
chronicle states that in the sepulchral temple an image 
of the king was erected in the sembbnee of 6iva. Now, 
it must be admitted that 00 account of its attributes, 
the mace and the conch (the latter shown as a snail 1) 
one would fee! incUnod to identify it as a Vishriu image. 

• Hnytll, Indian Sevipmre ami Pabwwig/' Plitr XXTT. 
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If, mciecd, it b meant for Siv^ it must be admitted that 
the Javanese artTst has allowed himself 3 great deal of 
freedom in konogiaphical matters. To meet the diffi¬ 
culty, orcbstoiogUts have designated it Hari-Hara—viz., 
a combmatioti of Vbb^jtu and $tv3. 

However, there can be no two opinions as regards 
the great ardstic merit of this masterpiece of Javanese 
art. In its attitude, which has preserved an archaic 
symmetry and rigidity far removed from all conven¬ 
tionalism and sti^ness, the image excesses a truly royal 
dignity. The limbs arc decked with a wonderful wealth 
of ornaments—a high dara, elaborate ear-pendants, and 
a multitude of various necklaces and bracelets. The 
lower part of the body is clad in a richly embroiderel 
sarong. On both sid» of the divine image there rise 
lotus-stalks with wdl-fcndercd leaves, ending above in 
a number of flowers and buds which are visible to the 
right and left of the hinges head. This kind of natural¬ 
istic lotus ornament, which is typical of fast Javanese 
sculpture, is very effective and adds not a litde to the 
decorative splendour of the statue. In sculptures of the 
Majapahtt period those lotuses usually rise from two 
dowcT-vases placed on both sides at the feet of the 
image, whereas in the earlier art of Singhasari they are 
shown springing fimra bulbs. In the present instance 
the two Dower-pots are concealed, as it were, behind the 
two female attendants which, considonably smoUcr in 
sire than the royal unage, presumably represent the two 
chief queens of King Kr^tarajasa. 

The Baiavb Museum contains a four-armed female 
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image which shows a marked affiotty with the so-called 
Han>Han of Simpiog. It is of esoctly the same size 
(height 2 ni.)f and vety similar in style and workmanship- 
There can he little doubt that both statues were tarvi^ 
by the same master. The fcoiale image, which exhibits 
an equally elaborate ornamentation as her male counter¬ 
part, has been identiHed long ago as the goddess Pirvatl. 
But there b good reason to assume that here, too, wc 
have in reality a royal statue, portraying a queen of 
King Kretarajasa, perhaps the Paramelvan Tribhuvani, 
in her glorified state as the divine spouse of £iva. In 
this sculpture the graceful lotuses rising from ftower- 
vases add a singular chann to the statdjr figute of the 
Javanese queen. 

There is another, earlier example of a statue which is 
supposed to represent a queen of Eastern Java in deified 
shape. It Is the famous Frajnlpanunita of the Leiden 
Museum. This charming statuette (height i m. 26) has 
often been reproduced, and is, indeed, one of the best- 
known masterpieces of Javanese art. It expresses divine 
majesty like the Parvatj image mention^ above, but 
adds to it hmvenly grace. Mr. Ha veil,* who gives an 
excellent reproduction of it, describes it as *^ onc of the 
most spiritual creations of any art, Eastero or W'estem." 

It has been conjectured that the Ptajnaparamita, 
while rendering the Buddhist ideal of Supreme Wisdom 
in her divine shape, Is intended at the Same time to be 
the posthumous statue of a Javanese queen. Perhaps the 
lady who thus has become absorbed In the Buddhist 
• Of, pp, 51 /. rad Plate XJV. 
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goddess of Transcendental Wisdom was Queen PSd2s, 
the consort of Rajasa, Sr$t king of Sbghasari. In the 
/ear t 2 i 2 this monarch defeated the last nder of KSdiri 
in the battle of GantSr, and tbtts became the founder of 
a new dynasty. The sculpture would then heloing to the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century of our ou. 

The image of ^jnapSrainita seems an auspictoxis 
subject to form a fir conduaion to the present lecture. 
This admirable sculpture diows how high a standard of 
excellence Hindu-Javanese art has maintained even 
during the later period of its history. Within the 
compass of a single lecture it is impossible to describe 
the numerous monuments which that art has produced 
in the course of the seven or eight centuries of its 
existence. We have had to confine ourselves to a brief 
survey of some of (he most prominent works of archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture. I hope that this accountt how¬ 
ever Imperfect^ may have served to convey some idea of 
the h^h qualities of Javanese art and of its chief char¬ 
acteristics. In the first place, it has been otu- endeavour 
10 demonstrate that, although this art primarlty d^ved 
its inspiration from India, and throughout its history 
was intimately associated with Indian religions, the 
Javanese architects and sculptors vary soon departed 
from the example set by their Hindu teachers and freely 
followed their own national genius. It is, therefore, 
really a misnomer to refer to the art of Java as “ Indiati ** 
art, however closely the two may be related in choice 
of subject and religious inspiration. 

In India proper triumphant Islam became deatructive 
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to numberless sanctuaries of the native religions of the 
counby, but m its turn it adorned the great cidei'of 
Hindustan with manj a priceless niauso]e\fm and 
masque. In Java the Muslims^ while establtshliig their 
religion in a ^ less violent manner^ left the shrines and 
idols of the ancient creeds undisturbed^ but did not 
iiiitute a great art, as they had done in India. It b 
oaly in the minor arts that the Indonestan cmftsooan still 
shows his skill and artistic talent. 

The religious monuments of the Hindu-Javanese 
period subsist as the greatest that the national genius 
of Java, inspired by Indian Ideals, has been able to 
produce. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 


INDIAN INFLUENCE ON FAR 
EASTERN ART 

Nothikc is more dependeot on personal feeling and 
insight the prohlem wbethcr^ snd^ if in irhat 
degree, one province of ait has exercised an bfluence 
on another section of the anistjc domain. The atud^t 
ol art tan hardly be too scrupulous in questions aiising 
from the possibility of one special art having been 
Induenced by another, and should, from the very 
beginning, point out whether, in speaking of infiuences, 
he means only the icotiogniphic, the more or less super¬ 
ficial resemblances, or the analogies that are not only of 
an iconogiuphic, but also of a redly artistic nature. 

It will be wise to oonhne ourselves to the second 
categtwy of influences, not only because resemblances 
between Tndi(»n and Far Eastern an of the purely 
iconogmphic kind are so abundant that they would 
supply us with the material for many volumes, but 
especially because the way of treating inBucnocs that 
concern, mainly, essentially scsthetic questions and not 
only subject matter in art seems to be more attractive 
and more in harmony with the aims of the India Society 
than iovestigatioas of the purely iconographic kind. 

In this lecture we shall confine oursdves to visual 
art, or, to use the old-frshtoned term, the flne arts, of 
certain parts of Asb. 

H7 
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In the eecoad place, we shall speak of Buddhist art, 
with minor exceptions, Indian influence on Far 
Eastern art concerns onty one category of that art— 
hamelj, Buddhist art in China, Japan, and Korea, 

Furthermore, it b proposed) in studying bfluences 
on Far Eastern art, to pay special attention to China. 
Indian influences on Far Eastern art flrst took shape 
in China. The more or less direct connections between 
India and the Far East are connections between India 
and China. Hence it follows that almost everything 
Indian, broiigbt to Japan and Korea, found its way 
through the Cdesdal Empire. 

The Chinese monuments, which supply us with the 
style-dements needed (or this lecture, have, what we 
might call, chronologica! and geographical advantages 
over similar Japanese and Korean monuments. In the 
cave-'tempEes of Tun-hwang, Yun-kang and Lung^mcB, 
and in the sculptural renuins of South China (especially 
of $zc<hw^), we And invaluable series for the study 
of style-developnient in Far Eastern Buddhist art. 
These series can be examined in their geographical 
relation to India. They bear, moreover, many dated 
inscriptions, and can therefore also be determined 
chronologically. 

In Japan and Korea, Indian Influences are;, as we 
have said, of an indirect nature, China being the 
intermcdiaiy. The dates of the Japanese series that 
constitute parallels to Chinese Buddhist art from North- 
Wet to the middle of T*ang cannot be so asily deter¬ 
mined as the works in China. The bet that Japanese 
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paraUel iroHcs mtist of necessity be of later date than 
their models m China rendm it rather ditBcult to apply 
cnir methods of style-criticism to the Japanese monu¬ 
ments instead of to the Chinese. The Japanese works 
of the Suiko and Nara periods, which otherwise might 
have been welcomed as of valuable assistance in our 
investigations, are works in bronze, wood and day, 
which are naturaJiy not in such close rebtionship to 
the Japanese wooden temples in which they arc found 
as arc the Chinese works in stone to the rock-cut 
temples of which they are the very building-stones,’' 

In one respect, however, die Japanese monuments of 
the Suiko and Nara periods are of much greater 
than the Chinese Buddhist works from North-Wei to 
the middle of Tbng. From the artistic point of 
view, the ({uality that early Buddhist art in China must 
have once attained should be judged according to the 
Japanese works, and, with some exceptions, not accord- 
ing to the Chinese. Japan, for many reasons, has been 
so fortunate as to preserve invaluable monuments which 
convey to us the noble splendour and subtlety of early 
Far Eastern Buddhist art.* China, on the contrary, 
must have lost in her many wars, and through different 
troubles, and on account of her climate, her bcsl early 
Buddhist art. In the year a.D. 84$, for instance, 
thousands of Buddhist temples were destroyed by 
order of the Emperor Wu Tsung.f What China 

* These nxMUBMnti hate not stiiTered from the earthquake of 
S^ptemlKT 

t S« Arthur Walejjt " Cbismut Tfnaplis Paintinfia^ 
Burlin^f^K >Qir<ciifber rpsi. 
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tuts left Vis of her early- Budilhbt m with some 
exception s> the work of artisans^ not of artists. 

Let us repeat that we aholl base our bvestigstions 
on the Chinese mater inis, which are, with few excep¬ 
tions, more or less coarse, and not on the Japanese, 
which are, for a greater part, refined and make a strong 
emotional appeal. 

It has been said that Indian infiuence on Far Eastern 
art concerns, with niintff exceptions, only one category 
of chat art~-naincly, Buddhist art.* This is such 
an important fact that it merits our most earnest 
attentioa. 

It moreover implies that there existed in China more 

* TTiew “ minor exceptiODs ihe stone cotunizi d she 

Liang Dynasty <*.0. 5 n>* 5 ST>, «» p. 86, do ttPi iriei w ufork* 
at act made buote tlo period of the earltost Buddhist art bsovn 
in Cliina lai Vun'kang, second half of the fifth ceniu^ a.c.)* 
Jt esn Itiiuly t# bciievHl that there hu heco jin^lmluut In l T i wiicf 
on nft long before the fifth century, as ts the opinion of 

PcDfessnr Conrady, wtu diinks that ladian infloencE dmet hncJc 
to tl^ Han periodL 

Ptofiessnr Cnanidy vrites f' Imludjcr Einduss in Guna,*' 
Ztitttkt. dtr Dfutithtn St&rgtni. QatUttk.t iptjd, p. J47): 

, die Srhnntung Shulptnren (siiid) tmu CnavamMs' 
gcgeoiniliger Beiuuptung, rekfa an fndischea Motiven." 

C/., jVrtiuir Walcy, *' An Intiuductjofl to the Study of 
Chinese Painting,” p. *3, non* i- Cfauceming the earlteat 
Buddhui An in Chuu, Pio(e««af Fouclief (*' L*Airt Gtioo- 
Buuddhiqac du Gandhara/* IE, 66i’6(i*)i 

** C'est soiia la dyniiHic UmfiOute des Tt’in anteriems qtr'un 
mome rhiooU d^tlk, en 366, ia premkre ik* * mUie gnnLeit ' «t 
sans douic atiscl le premier de* ' mlJlh Btuddlus ' de Touen" 
tiixiug. . , . £n ■cfame Tee hes-rclkfB ct statues ds Vun- 
kang, cxecut£s entre 4^ et 500, raiteoi kt plus ancieoa 
Twima iienta aciucllcmenl ctouiin de I'ul bDuddtm)ue en Diioe, 
et It at douliMiK qu'eso en ddoouvre jiiiiMU eui soiem ontiineuit 
au IV* Slide." 
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or les3 forcigD Sul, and T'ang Buddhist 

styles aide by side with autochthonous styfcs* 

The most striking catampics of the existcticc of these 
two styles side by side in one work are some Buddhist 
pain tings of Tun-hwaitg, in which donors and other 
personages are often painted in native styles. 

These highly cultivated Chinese styles are, of course* 
the result of a long process of dev'clopmeiit in which* 
as fur as the art of painting is concerned* the well- 
known engraved Han stones—In which we should 
see artisan interpretations of Han paintings, of which 
nothing has survived"—are milestones^ as also the style 
of the Ku K^-chi scrol) in the British Museum. 

But we know Chinese documents of a more 
andent magnificent plastic art. We still ptissess, in 
our fwenrietb century* Chinese bronzes of most 
impressive form dating at least as far back as the 
be^ning of the first millennium n.C. 

These bronzes are so masterly* and decorated with 
such brilliant and intricate ornament, (hat some students 
of art share the opinion that the best old Chinese bronze 
belong to the gondest works of art ever created in 
Asia. 

It Is necessary to emplasite the fact that before 
Buddhist art of foreign influence was introduced into 
China in the fifth centurj- a.d., that country could look 
back upon a powerful autochthonous art development 

* See fat ptKt Haa paiaimi’ nc vase* btoom ^ 1 * 
Aitliur Waicy, '* An InltoUlicliun to the Slndy oi Cmnese 
pjjlByiiiiBT’' p. j8-3p. 
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of tm higb stuidard. Thi? fact must nevcr 

be lotgottcn i^rhcn estiunmliig Chinese Buddhist art. 

• « « * * 


In pursuing our uivesdgatiDns concerning Indian 
Infiucncc on Chinese art, we arc confronted with great 
and almost insurmountable diHkidtics. We do not 
possess any origmat Indian work found in China* like 
the probably ^uth Indian standing bronic Buddha 
found in Annamt and shown to you on the soeen 
during M. Goloubew's December lecture before thb 
Society, or like a siutilar statuette excavated in Eastern 
Java that was seen bat year (1912) at the Eaiubition ol 
Indian Sculpture at The Ha^e.| 

These dbcovedea would, of course, g^tn in impoT' 
tance if wc knew, in addition to the period in which 


* I may be miU i tet i In Uut, f« in a tetter, dated Cakutla, 
tiih April, Mr. O. C. Gongaly writes in nw: You haw 
Dot . F . takeo into oanaktenuion one or tvn pieces of out-and. 
out ladian Biiddt^l itatues iFhkb hive disnweted in dn 
soti of Chiaa. wfaicli throw an iimiKiLse usounl d liglil <m ih± 
nature of the faslim rf Indian and Cbbrae art. One of t hn°^ 
pieces a an tnscribed biouK Avalokite^ani and b nmg iu; b, 
the histo^ of Cbioo-lndiaa art. 1 propose to pubUsb thii 
eiotnplc in a conun^ number of ‘ tUipom.' " 

t lUpnxtuoiid In A. FtnchK, *‘I/Art GifcoBouddhluiis du 
OoedUira." II, a (iptsK p. 7**, ind te Jeaiine Leuba, '* trW 
et leur Att,"^ Paris et Bimellw. iptj, PUte XVII. 
The last meii titme d lepioductlDo shows the statuette with 
reetwod ti^ atm. 

J This statuette bas lieen nprodncKi in the «*«y*vrt 
publkatkm td the “Societj of Friends of Astslk Art/' The 
Ua«iw ; '< amia de ScnIplutts iks Indes." Prejniiift Sfrk, 
TTk H^iie, yble X*X 1 . Tfa heigh] of this statuette is 
tH mches, whltst the Buddha, repiodticisd by Foudttt. » a*+ 
indiei high. 
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these bronzes were madC} niJ® period in ti/Aitih they 
bad been brouiht to Jnnsm and Eatt^n Jana,* But it 
» better to have a litdc than nothing at all- 

Infomation « tt) be found concerning original Indian, 
worhs brought to Chuia^ and wen about worfes of art 
made by Indian monks in Chlnat in many old Chinese 
anwak and Uinerarics. To give only a few examples: 
In the year a.O. 430 the Indian mi^ionary Gunavarman 
painted a jltaka scene in a temple near C^ton,| About 
a century later the Chinese monk Hwui-sheiig, the 
travelling companion of Sttng Yun, brought back 
ht>m India brass models of Indian stupas^! whilst in 
the beginning of the seventh centucy we find^ among 
the Court pinters of the Emperor Y^-ti, the Indians 
Kabbdha and Dbarma Kuksha.^ It k well known ^t 
in the year 64 J the famous Huen-tsang brought back 
from his long travels in India im^s of the Buddha 
and his saints in gold, silver, crystal, and sandal- 
wood^ll 

Probably the Indian sodptures brought to China 
were but small works erf metal, precious stones, wood. 


• This applies, ef ccnireei ■*!*> 10 the bunee Avalij|«le<vars, 
foentioMd by Mr. Gafiprfy. _ 

t See Itdouard Chataonea, *' Guoavarniaji, T atmi raa 5, 

Chavanfwi, “ Voyage dc Vt« dws 

t'UiJyin* « le GaiuHdr* ** P- ^ ^ 

^*^*1 " L'dwr frenak EioflUsse in der 

ChijjCTiacbHi Kunst," Mwnrhffl und Ldp^ P- ?*- . 

II Sb Tliniuii WaUen, “On Vuan OutoijeS Tra^e in 
ItMlla, A-D. 619-645,'^ Royal AsUtir Society, Ixmton 

p. II. 
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iind clay, and not lacgc sDDne soilptures, which wete 
tdifficulr 10 transport in those dajrs, and of which at least 
a few might have survived. 

That the imponed Indian paintings have disappeared 
is easy to undersiand. Regarding Chinese paintings 
of these early periods we are, perhaps with a few 
exceptions, just as unfortunate. 

Besides the total (or, taking account of Mr- Gangoty's 
communication: the almoft total) absence of Indian 
works in China, we are conEonted with another great 
difficulty. As those who are ^mewhat acquainted with 
Chinese art will know, there is a large break rn the 
history of this art. The forttts of this art (no# ftj history) 
are pmcticilly unknown from the end of the Han period 
to the beginning of the North-Wei period. The grater 
part of the third century, the fourth century, and the 
b^innlng of the fifth century, in Chinese art k almost 
rem iricognita- 

Jt will be difficult to ascertain the cause of this break, 
^though it is of the greatest interrat to us to know it, 
it only counts with us as such. Because of this break 
we arc in Ignorance of the appearance of Chinese an at 
the time when Buddhist art of foreign influence was 
practised m the second half of the fifth century at Tun- 
kang and in the first half of the sixth century at Tun- 
hwaog. 

ft is therefore cxiremdy difficult to state of what 
kind and how strong is the Chinese element in the 
Cclcstia] Empire’s early Buddhist art. 
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Before passing on. to the detailed part of our 
investigiitiQuS) we sliould glanet it the map of Central 
Asia and China, surveying the ways by which fo)»ign 
art inducnces have, tw might have, penetrated into 
rhmn. It Is best to follow, oo this subject* one of 
the greatest sinologists the West has ever known— 
oamdy, Edouard Chavannes. 

In the text-volume of his ” Mission Archeologitjue 
dans la Chine Septentriotiale**’ in which he treats of 
Buddhist sculpture* Chavaiines says (p. 29J, translated 
into English): “ In order 10 deal with the evoiution of 
Chinese Buddhist art, we diould, properly speaking, be 
able to trace dmultaiieously its devdopmeot in the 
north and in the south of the Middle £itipire< The 
politidl division that has maintained itself (from 
420, H.V,) to the Old of the sixth century has* 
indeed, profoundly separated the bed of the Huang-ho 
from that of the Yang-lsie. Buddhist art must have 
come to the southern provinces fcom India directly by 
sea; but we hardly know the forms into which this art 
has developed- ... 

“ In the northern provinces, on the contrary* Buddhist 
art came from Central Asia; it did not, as has been the 
cose m the south* draw its inspiration from small-scale 
images brought home by navigators, but has been 
brought to China io the course of that gradual march 
towards the East, by meins of which Buddhism* starting 
from Gandhftra, has travelled through the whole of. 
Turkeatan, penctraied into Shen-si, Shansi, and Chih-li, 
and thereupon extended as far as Kor« and Japan- 
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There Is no d^Kondnuiiy its this progression, snd the 
day ■will orrivc when we shall perceive the successive 
stages that mark the evolution oJF art-forms during that 
etwiTOOUS traverse of the whole of Asia.*’ 

Chavinnes shows here dcarly^ that direct, or, in other 
words, pure Indian influences, nnist be expected to 
exist in the art of the south; which seems to be right, 
as we shah see later. 

It should be remained that the political division 
between North and South China during the fifth and 
rixth centuries does not of necessity imply that 
Chinese art during this period was strictly divided 
into a northern and a southern branch, as is ^ten 
believed. That the political division has been also an 
artistic division seems to be contradicted by some facts, 
one of which will be pointed out kier. 

Professor It6 Cfadta, of the Imperial University at 
T6ky6, has shown us that this opinion about an artistic 
division must be discarded-* 

It still remains to be decided whether, with regard 
to Indian art influences, a southern overland route must 
be taken into consideration in addition to the sea route 
&om India to Southern China. 

V « * » « 

In China a welt-dcvelc^ied architecture in wood must 
have existed long before Buddhism was introduced. 
On many engraved Han stones we find Ulustmtious 

* 5 «e ItA SioiK CattDDn and l.kin beferc itw 

Sejnjkhre uf ibe rmirtar Hrino, nf ihe Lianj; DjumIt/’ 
Koikwo, Xo. stj (Jhbc, i9eB>. p, 3^1, 


I 
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of buildings in wood. Far Easitertt architecture is 
essentiaUjr architectuine ia wdod. The pagoda in cturl^ 
periodsj eeen though it is built of stone^ originated 
from architectuce in wood. 

Though the f^goda is, 0/ fojffrr, associated with 
Indian sytubols anJ ideas, and though we find in many 
pagoda^t details that are characteristically indian in shape, 
h seet 7 ts to be rash la assert that the origin of the pagoda 
is the Indian stApa. 

The esthetic conception of the pagoda^ as well as 
its artistic and stmctuiai dements, are essentially Far 
Eastern, aa-is proved^ for instance, by the stone pillars, 
dated a.d. 147, of the Han tomb Wu-lbt^ t»^u in 
Shao'tuog (Fig. 1). These pillars are jejo years 
ante^or to China’^s earliest Buddhist art. Like similar 
monuments of the Han period, they show clearly that 
the essential dements of pagoda building are Far 
Eastern. "We hnd these elements in China long before 
the Introduction of a Buddhist art of foreign influence. 

In For Eastern p^oda building. Far Eastern archi¬ 
tecture seems to be fused with Indian symiiolifim, which, 
to put it briefly, is our eoodusion oti this f|uesrion. 

Must WE see in the sixth-century non-Buddhist 
column before the tomb of Siao, in South China, 
besides other foreign influences, also Indian archi¬ 
tectural iaflueticef It is diflicult to give an answer to 
thb question. It is best to refer to the Kokkwa artide 
written by Frofessor ltd on the subject-* 

Chinese cave-tcmple architecture is very poor. It 

* See footnote 00 p, p6. 
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seems to have borrowed that magnificeat Indian 
ove-temple architecture merely the idea of making 
rock caves for religious purposes. Leaving here more 
or less recent Chin^ interpretations of Indian archi¬ 
tecture out of account, we think that the Influence of 
IfKltM" architecture upon early Chinese atchttccnire has 
not been very important. 

« « a * * 

The oldest Buddhist art od China, as has already been 
stated, b the sculptural art of the eave-tcmples of 
Yun-kang, dating mainly bom the sectmd half of the 
fifth century a.d. For the study of the development 
of For Eastern Buddhist art the documental value of 
Yun-kang can hardly be over-estimated. 

Much has been said about the various foreign com¬ 
ponents of its art. ChavanncB (ioc. esi., p, 294-295) 
points out that the Ntrrth-Wei, who ruled at Ta-t‘ung-fu 
when the sculptures of Yun-kang were carved, were a 
tribe of foreign cirigm, namely Tonguse^ that came from 
East Mongolia cr from ManchurkL In Chavannes* 
opinion the art of Yun-kang owes its origmaUty to "un 
sentiment artlstiquc tub personne!” of the North-Wei 
people. North-Wei art — giving thb title henceforth 
as a general denomination to fifth and siatfa century 
Buddhist art of North China — is, m sum up Chavannes' 
point of \ 4 ew, the oombiuatiDn of this ** sentiment 
nrtlstique of the We! people, of Indian and Ccntral- 
Ariatic tconognphy, and of Chines “maitiise de 
£w:iure.” 
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^avannes* Raphael Peirucci, em- 

pliaaize^* that the inAucnce of the HdlenUtic art 
of Gandhlm cui the art of Yuo-kaog should not be 
over>estInuted< He says that this Hellenistic art, at 
the time it penetrated into Turkestan, was probably 
modified by Iranian elements Petrued believes, that 
in the art of Yun-kang the purely Chinese artistic 
element preponderates. 

Supposing that the elements which so for have 
been enumerated art Indeed components of the art o| 
Yun~kang, we must remark that it is diSoUt to gain 
an idea of the rflle 0/ North-Wei art—^North-Wei this 
time as a special, not as a general, denomination — 
because we do not know the art of the Wei people in 
their pre-Chinese period. 

Neither is it an easy task to point out the purely 
Chinese eicmeot in these sctdpturcs, because, owing to 
the great break in the history of Chinese art, we do 
not know the forms of that art in the two centuriet 
preceding the carving of Yun-kang. 

Only the influence of the Hellenistic art of Gandhlml' 
and of Iranian art-elements can, with the help of the 
Gsndhani sculpltires and of the rich Turkestan dis> 
coveries, be traced to a certain d^ree. 

Among the real or more or less hypothetical com¬ 
ponents of the art of Tan-kang previously mentioned, 

* ** L*Att Bouiidbi^ue ea Eittfaie.Onciit d^aprOs las d<- 
irmtvettej ii^centes," par IL Pettned, Ga». d*t Beaux drft. 
(1911), ame sonestre, p. 193 ryy. 

t See PTofessoT Fowbet, /«. w/,, p. 658 tfq. (ClKipier 
XVir, Infiueave de dn Gondhaia : fa Qiioc, te J0]naf. 
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there IS no Indum componetit. The modem point of 
vkw cannot admit that the Hellenistic art of G^dh&ro, 
as it t» more r%htly called Instead of Grxco-fiuddhist 
art, has anything to do with the emotiooal elements in 
Indian art. 

It remains to be seen whetho* that form of Central 
Asiatic ait of Turkestan, which beyond doubt must be 
looked upon as a component of the art of 7 un-kang, 
was chiedy a miiiture of Hdkntstic and Iranian ele^ 
ments, or a mixture of Hellenistk, Iranian, and Cnptn 
eltments. Only in the biter case should wc be justified 
in speaking of an Indian iniluence upon the art of 
Yun-kang. 

Miss Klee, in her excellent artido on the sculptures 
of the early Chinese cat'e-temples,* is indeed of opinion, 
as are some Japanese authota, that the art of Yun 4 cang 
has taken over Gandhm as well as Gupta forms* But 
she admits that a dear division of both sources is 
impossible. 

Not YuR-kaiur but Tun-hwang, and not the sculp¬ 
tural, but the pirtofid/ North-Wei art, seems to throw 
some light on the problem whether m North-Wei art 
Indian elements have taken a part. 

But before passing on to Tun-hwang, wc must by 
stress upon the necessity of roeogniaing different styles 
to the North-Wei art of Yun 4 tang, To treat this art 
as a whole makes our task extteinely arduous. 

* 'Flastik in dea Hohlen vog Vun-king, Lua^t-inlii 

onit Kttn|»-tuicn,’* nno Th. Klee, Ztiftekt^ (April- 

September, 191S), p. 37. 
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We alr^d^ find in Yun^ang what, ka the present, 
we might call a Central-Asiatic style besides more or less 
Far Eastern styles. Of the Cencral-Asiatic Y"iin*kang 
style that is composed of GmdhSra, Iranian, and 
probably also of Indian eluents, a good example is 
the cave interior reproduced on Pbte CXXVU., Fig. 
335, of Chavanties* '^Mission archj£cl. dans la Chine 
septetitr.” A fair specimen of the more or less Far 
Eastern Yun-kang styles, which are probably majtiJy 
composed of CKinese and North-Wei elements (North- 
Wei again as a special denomlnacian}, is Plate CXXXV\, 
Fig. 148, of Chavannes* ** Mieskin.’^ 

Qf the caves of Tun-hwang, those that can be 
ascribed to the beginning of the ^th century are of 
great importance, because they ai% decorated with 
North’Wei sculptural aad also teith North-TFti pictorMl 
dri, whilst this sculptural art* resembles the art of 
Yun-kang to such a degree that it seems justifiable to 
apply suppositions made at Tun-hwang also to Yun- 

The North-Wei wall-paintings of Tun-hwarg belong 
to various styles. Among them cue is of special 
interest to us. The paindngs that belong to this 
stylet tesemblc certain paintings In the caves of 
Ajanta;^ ^ general composition and some orna- 

* See t.g,. '^MU&ian Prlliol, 1 L« CJnJtlM de Touea- 
hcwMif.’* Tome HI. (Parii, igm>, Plate* CLXXXVI.. CXCI. 
and CXC1I., and Tome IV. (Pans, Plates CXCtn. 

and CXCIV. 

f Witf,, Tome 10-. Plats CLXXXIX and CXC- 

t See Kitihm, tto. ^> 4 . Plate 11. (bdow). 
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menN are conooned; for instance the ch«$s-baiid 
design. 

Though this resemblance is of a somewhat super' 
ficial kindf the srtisEic sentiment of the details of 
the Tun-hwang paintings being different from the 
emotional clement in the Ajanta details, it maj stUl 
be asked whether some Tun-hwang North-Wei seulp- 
tarei should not also be infiuestced by Indtan art of 
the Gupta period as some paintings at Tun-hwang 
seem to be l^uenced by that art. 

Attributing finally & supposition made at Tun-hwang 
to the art of Yun-kang, wc arrive ar the thesis that 
the earliest Buddhist art of the Far East, among 
many other inHuetKea, was also influenced by Indhm 
art. 

As it is always our aim to place side by side works 
of foreign influence and works of a more or lees Far 
Eastern style, attention is called to a kind of North- 
Wei wali-patntings at Tun-hwang which dispkp a 
Style differing greatly from the style of wall-paintings 
of Indian type.* The student of Far Eastern art will 
at once recognize in this kind of painting the prototype 
of some wall-paintings In Korean tombs and of the 
paintings on the TamamtiSbi shrine of Hflryft-jL 

Some believe, os we have said, that the political 
division between North and South China during the 
fifth and wxth centuries was also ao artistic divlstom 
They think, lor instance, that the Central Asbtic-Indian 


* S« f.e., "Misskai PeUka," Took IV,. Piaiea CCLllL, 
sndCXLVl, 
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type of North-Wei art {adding henceforth [odiati to 
Central- Asia tic, though this is not absobtdy justified) 
belongs to the artistic productions of the North, where¬ 
as the more or less Far Eastern North-Wei type should 
belong to the art of the Soutib We know from experi¬ 
ence that of two small gilt Buddhist bronxes in the 
collection of M. Stoclet at Brussels, the Ccjitral Aaiatic- 
hdian type,* dated a.d. 519 (Fig. a), has been attributed 
to North Chinese art, whilst the contemporary Far 
Eastern type made tn a.d. 516 (Fig* j) is «id be 
South Chinese. 

This Far Eastern type, in the form of figures in 
niches, it Is tnic^ was disasvered in 1914 by the 
firat French Stgalen cxpedJdon In South China, at Mien- 
cheu in Sae-chvrian.f These niches and figures have 
been carved during the liong period in $29 A.D, on a 
stone pillar of the Man dynasty,, 

Segalcn ascenainsj; that the ogive shape of these 
sixth century niches has been found on Han monu¬ 
ments. In the opinion of this able explorer, who mo^ 
unfortunately dW soon after Pctrucci and Chavannes, 
the style of the garments of these figures, which, for 
mnhtruv. , characteristic of many sculptures of the 

• TIk colossi] Batldha of Vun-kang is m duuracteristir speti- 
ram of ihia ^oiiat-Asiatic-ladUn Korth-Wd s^le. The ron- 
tiau lictvcen KulpUiTca liicr ihb and works in tne For Eaitem 
itj^ ia cootmous. 

t See VTctOr Setjakn, *' Pronarerporf des rfsnItiU an^Aio- 
gkpies obtemu duos la Chine occidentale par ta mbrion Gilbm 
de Voielm, Jem Lanl^ « Vicior Sq^eo (19114).^ III. ; 
" L’Art Boudtihttpw ancien an S«ii-ieli‘nnan, * If arm. Airaf. 
(htai-Jtna, tgtd), Fig. ati (farinf p- tWT 

J Lft. ff#., p- 389. 
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Japanese Suiko period, has oochlog to do with 
Gtuidh^V it thontd^ on the contraiy, be sssociated 
with Han art.* 

ire indined to shore Segokn's opinion that this 
style is chiefly Chinese. That it b not right to think 
that it belongs exdusii'ely to the South is proved by 
the fact that we find it in the caves of Y un-kang, which 
means that at the very time of the politicsl divbion 
between North and Sooth China this style also existed 
in the north of the Middle Empire. It wilt also be 
found at Lung-meti-f 

Professor Ito*$ opinbn that the division of China’s 
fifth and sixth century art into a northern and a 
southern branch has no raison d*^fre^ seems indeed to 
be justified. 

The illustration of the stone lionj; that was photo¬ 
graphed by Scgalen during his explorations near Nan- 
kuig {in 19^7)1 should be dated about a.d. 51$^^ 
being thus contemporary with the bronzes and stone 
sculptures chat have just been discussed—confirms 
what has often been repeated, namely, that besides an 
art of foreign influence there has always existed an 
autochthonous art in C hinn, 

Looking at the illustration of this magnificent work, 
before the grandeur of which all words of praise must 
necc«arilj'j.provc inadequate, we may adc? Whkh u 

* Z»e. tit,t p. 389. 

t Stpt Chavanoe*’ '* iTiwicia/' Plate CXIV., Fij. *i8 (Vun- 
ksng), and Plate CCLXIT., Fig. 344 (Ltmg'ina). 

t See Bullcttiit aiehtoTogkiiie tiu Uusde Guimet." fuc. 1., 
Faria et IInixeltes:(i9ai), Plate IV- 







i'After PhotQL by Sftgakii,^J 
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the winning piUtjr in early Chinese art^ the cat^gmy 
of lardgn injuence or the group of whkh the autoch¬ 
thonous character is the echo of the earliest Chinese 
art known to US—^ihe sublime art of Shang, Cheu, and 
Han? 

The answer does not seem vay difficult. 

>1 

m m * * » 

Now that the probable Indian inftueiKes on Chinese 
art of the Wet period, oivering the second of the 
fifth and nearly the whole of the sixth century, have 
oomipied our attention, wc must consider the short 
perit^ that lies between North- WcJ and T^ang— 
namely, the Sut penod from 589 to 

Some Buddhist sculptures of this period (Fig. 4) 
discovered by the Segaten expedition at Micn-chm, the 
place already known to us, are of the greatest interest, 
because the decoration of the socles of these early 
seventh-century niches muse have some relationship 
to Indian art Scgalen thinks* that the style of these 
niches with their contents can be derived from Wd art 
at Ylui-kang and Lung-men. 

We Ttgrec that we cannot share S^alen*s opimon. 
Though the shape of the niches is to ^ found in the 
cave-temples, it is very doubtful whether the figures 
that adom these niches can be associated with anything 
in Yun-kang and Lung-men. The decoration of the 
sodea can by no means be derived Bom any decoration 
in yun-4£ang. 


• lat. at.t p. 391, 
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Miss Kite has kid stress upon die IndiaH elem^Hi in 
this socle decotarion.* 

That there k a cotiirast between the an of the 
figures and chat of the socles of these nkhes cannot be 
denied. The style of the figures is more or less Chinese; 
the way in which the ornament is carved and composed 
is not quite Chinese. The artistic sentiment In this 
deenmibn is rather Indkii. 

Whether the Indian dw:oralIoii of the Mien-cbeu 
niches should be looked upon as an argument in support 
of Ur. William Cohnhi thesis that seventh-century 
Buddhist sculpture of China and Japan has been strongly 
influenced by the art of the Gupta period,! ii an 
extremely difficult question, 'We believe that our 
knowledge about the Chinese remains of the early 
T*aog period (the whole Tkng period runs from 6iS 
to 906) on the one side, the Indian sculptural nionu- 
ments of the Gupta period on the other side, does not 
justify a pronounoem^t on ihb mtrkate question. 

The grounds upon which we belie^'e that a pro¬ 
nouncement is"" premature, or even impossible, m^ht 
be formuJared as follows: 

The possibility is by no means excluded that the 
Buddhist Tkng style in Chinese sculpture is portly 
the vutootne of an autochthonous development of one 
of the North-Wei styles. That Tkng sculpture, in 

• Z.9f. tU, , p. 49. 

t See William Cefan, “ Induche Plaattk/* aoij d., Bulin 
(i9ai]i, p. ji and fncaiuite ea p. 55. 
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compansoa with the ardiaie North-W'ci ^tjles, is more 
or less resllstk, la eisj’ to imdcrsttUMl It is the fate of 
c^-oiy style to become realistic in the course of 
This change need not be caused an Indian 
influence. 

Should the sculptural Thmg Style in Chinese Buddhist 
art be portly derivable from the Central Asiatic-lndian 
style of North-\Vei, then wc must not be astonished to 
find an Indian sentiment in Buddhist T*aftg works. It 
must^ howei’eTj be admitted that, in speaking^ of a 
Centzal-Asktk-Xndiaa style, we are not quite consistent. 
It is, as we Nave seen, not certain, though possible, that 
there is a purely Indian dement in one of the North- 
Wei styles. Therefore the Indian sentiment in T^ang 
art may have penetrated into this art only perhaps 
during the early T^g period in the seventh century. 
7 « the 0/ thif penetration Khotan seems to have 

been an extremely impOTiam 

Japan still possesses as one of her greatest 
the mastcriy Buddhist wall-paincings of Hdryu-j i." Th ts 
pictorial series bdongs, chronnlogically speaking, to the 
Tang period—in all probability to the beginning^ of 
the eighth century.'^ On the one hand, the wall-paint¬ 
ings show a remarkable rtsembbnee to some important 
Tang sculptures. On the other hand, we believe, 

* Horyfl-ji (nwi Nm) is not tifrined iiy the earthoualcf of 
StptcDibcr t9^^- 

t 5 m ihe officta] " Hemlbook ot iIk old StiHnes and T^pl^*' 
and Iheii Ttwspns* in Japan,” Tikyh, Department <i( EdtKa 
lion (Bureau of ReUporu), 1920, p. 
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sharing Professor Hamads’s opinion (see befow)f 'thst 
the great masters who ha%‘e adorned the Kon^^ walls 
of Htkrjru-ji were Khottmese painters, or paint^ 
belonging to the Khotanese school 
This bedief is itrengthened by studying H&y^'jiand 
Khotan details, as reproduced in Fig, 5. Though the 
tempera-painting of Hariti, discovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein at Farhid beg’-ynihUd (Khotan), is the wortc of 
an artisan and not oi an ardst, it resembles, as ^ aa 
the head of Horlt! is concerned, to a high degree the 
style and the technical execution of the head of Amida 
on the Western Kon-dd wall of HoryS-ji, 

As it seems to be beyoed discussion that the art of 
Khotan has been influenced by India, and not only by 
Gandhara and Iran, wt think that the Indian eiement 
in Buddhist T‘ang art is rather the consequence of 
seven th-century f^hotanese than of direct pure Indian, 
influences. 

WV repeat that this problem is as intricate as it is 
interesting, and that any pronouncement Upon it is. In 
our opinion, premature. 

If wc compare a colossal North-Wei Bodhisattva 
of Yun-tamg* with a colossal T'ang BodJusattva of 
Lung-men, t the sitpposition that T*ang Buddhist 
style is partly derivable from one of the North-Wei 
styles seems to be somehow justified. That the rkh 
ornaments that usually adorn the garment of T*ang 
Bodhisattvas are not a peculiarity of the "Pang perjpd,.- 

I CXXVITT:. KI^. m8.‘ . 

f /iif., Plaur CCXSIV,, Fig. 355. * 



I‘l€i V,—T(J TIIK t.krt : DJvtJIIU w tt'iii'W.KA ^AIJ^TINC, 
lliuri OV HARltU r\tiHAll Uit* VMtJiKi (KWCFtASt). 
(Ailxr Steifl, ** Skfrindfm,*' pi. schik) to ifHK tuiolf-r: 

01 ' llE. 1 il> Or 

H ESTjRRN K05?-0n WA? ^ (After HOryfl |i 

11' tC^ii^EiTn 1^ KuppL I •} 



MO vu—mTHlii-HT : i>kTAH. nlr WAl.t.-rArSTUff'.i MK-SP 
O* BdiJlliSAOVAp Atxs^A. (AAfrr Kokkwn^ 325, pi. lU.) 
TO TMk, ; orr.nLOV WAij.-uAt.vriKo/ tt€.%Dor 
bOPfliiAITVA* SuitTUKU^ ^\ys:-^t}6 WJ^LL, 

(Allrr Soppi. ji) 
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os is often believed} &ad need not be ascribed to Indian 
induence during tbia period^ is dearly proved by the 
gilt bronze North-Wei Bodhbattva which is one of the 
finest OJid most interesting art-treiisuFes in the Tdkyd 
Fine Arts Academy collection.* 

Neither is, contrary to the current belief, the charac¬ 
teristic position of the bodies of many T^g Bodhi- 
sattvos R peculiarity of T^ng.f Some sculptures in the 
caves of Yun-kang| disprove this belief. 

• * • « • 

Quite apart from the problem as to the manner in 
which Indian sentiment has penetrated into T'ang 
Buddhist art, it seems to be beyond doubt that this 
art, in its early period, has been strongly influenced 
by Khotan. 

This has been said by many authors. Among them, 
Professor Hamoda Kosaku, of the Imperial University 
at Kydto^ occupies a prominent posttkm with a series 
of six articles entitled “ Graeco-lndion Influence upon 
the Far Eastern Arb,^* which appeared in the 
“ Kokicwa ** in die couigc of 1906.^ In his fifth article. 
Professor Hamada did not hesitate to attribute the 
H6ryu-ji wall-paintings to Khotan,|| whilst in his last 

* See ** T6yfl Bijutsti Taikwan ’* (JfaUerpieces selectiid ftooi 
tte Fine Jilts of the Fat East), TifcyA (1909^1910), Voi. XIIl., 
Fig. XCIV, 

j In dtii position the (mliift euUnly rest on ooc leg and ate 
btclined » me righi if tbny rat 00 iha left lea, a^ vitt rMa. 

I See Chavanifi!*' Mubwo," Plate CLIIL, Fig. *6?. 

g No«. 188, iBg, igi, 193, wnJ! 19(1. 

II na *93 (June, 1906), p. 353, 
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article this competetit Japanese orclurologtst says: 
** During the Sui and Thujg periods the kingdom of 
Khotan vms found lo have in commumcacion with 
India and Tibet, imttl there had developed in chat 
counciy a new hybrid art, which was soon after intro¬ 
duced into China and formed the basis for the well- 
known T*ang style.”* 

We have pointed out that some important Far 
Eastern Buddhist sculptures of the T*aiig period 
resemble m style of Hoiyll-ji panels. In the event of 
these paintings really being Khotancse,' this resemblance 
explains the Kho^ese element in the cootemporaiy 
sculptural art. 

The Indian sendmeot m the v^U-paintings of 
HoryH-ji has always been a very puzzling problem to 
many earnest students of Far Eastern art. The 
problem would be partly solved if wc class the panels 
as Khotancse work. 

Here, of couhk, a new question arises, as to how 
stroi^ the Indian dement is m Khotanese seventh 
century pictorial art. Like all similar questions, the 
answer depends upon personal feeling and Insight. If 
we substitute for HoTyii-}i panels ** Khotanese paint¬ 
ings,” the often expressed opinion that the Hd^-ji 
paintings resemble in a high degree some paintings in 
the raves of . 4 ]anta, would run: ‘^Khontancse seventh- 
century pictorial art must be associated with certain 
series of pictonal art in Ajanta.” 

It should be remarked, however, that students of the 
• Jfo. 196 (Septmlcr, 1906), p. 
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ari of Asb who have visited both Hdrfii-ji nod the 
caves of Ajanta (as In OUr cise)j Of who have excellent 
photographs of the painHngS in both sanctuaries at thetr 
dispo^* do Qot^ as a rule, share this current opinion. 
5q^ of them even believe that there is no resemblance 
at all. 

It must be admitied, Arsi of all, that there is a great 
difference between the pure and strong line-work of 
the Hdryu-)i panels and the nmch more picturesque 
waj in which the paintings of Ajanta are executed. 
Some essentially^ artistic elements to both series diveige 
greatly, in our opinion. Moreover, the symmetrica] 
composition of the HSiyit-ji panels and the methods 
of conception adopted in Ajanta also differ. 

Though the divergence between both pictorial scries 
might tv said to be much greater than the resemblance 
between them, we sail think that there is a resemblance 
sufficient to recognize the Indian element in Khotanese 
late seventh or early eighth century pktorio! art (Fig. 

• • * • » 

Before giving a r^ume of the foregoing, a few words 
may be said about a question which is not directly con¬ 
nected with the subject of our investigations. 

* The ffttlf good and ttttnmt (eti» of teprodnetiant of the 
trailin Hfiryfl-it is to be foimt] tn (he last four 
tDlinsMS of Ihe 0*Ksgaiu. a publiotim in 64 nlipoea. 

Ulujttretixig the whole of [16r7d*ji’3 oit treawiuBs (of which a 
part helao|a now lo tlie Japanese ImpensI HouMtoldy Ste 
H. F. £. Visjer, ** Neueie Japanuchis VotiffentllchuageiL liher 
OstosUtische Kum,’* Oitinitt. Ztitttht.^ X (ipia-iesy). 
p. tja. 
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The paiittcr Abaftititlrn Nith^Tagort has supposed 
that there might be some relatico between the 
’‘Sadanga” or the Six Limbs of Indiati Painting* 
and* to use Mr, Walef*s denomination* the *‘5bt 
Component Pam,” which in the s^'nd half of the 
fifth century a-J>. have been fbiTniilated by the Chinese 
painter Si6 Hoh- 

Wn regret that, basing our judgment on the n^y 
weU-knowo trandatbns of SUs Hoh's Component Parts 
and, with the friendly help of Professor dc Vlsser, also 
on the wiginal Chinese text, we are not able to detect 
a connection between the Indian Limbs as interpreted 
by Mr. Tagore, and the probable meaning of the 
characteristically Chinese Component Parts.t 

# • • • • 

To conclude, a aumnwry may be given of the rather 
negative results of the present investigations. 

There may be among many other forei^ dements, 
a pure Indian component in the art of North^^^ei, the 
earliest Buddhist art known id China. But at the 
present this rtatiains a hypothesis, ddeedve as most 
other, always rather too theoretical, supposittons made 
in the domain of style^ritkism. 

What seems far more evident is that the socle decora*' 
dons of some eaHy seventh-century Buddhist mehes in 
South China have been strongly inSuenced by Indian 

See Qmtiat. TUiHtht.^ Itl., t, p. lOt i and III., 

** ^'cf, Arthur Willey, ” An Iniroductwa to the Study of 
Chinese Pniuiing,” p. ta- 
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an. If so, ihh mnainSj at the present stage of oiir 
airhicotogkal knowledge, an tsobled faei from whidi no 
Further conclusions can be drawn. But, in all proba- 
future discoveries in Sopih-China will ihrtfw 
strojigfcr„ and for Indk tuore fevoumbte, tight on 
Indion^ilhinesc artistic rdatioM, 

Early T*ang Buddhist style could well be portly 0 
development ^ one of the styles of Noith-Wd. The 
induence of Khomn on T*ang Buddhist art must have 
been very important and decisive, whilaf the Tndton 
sentiment in T'mg works may have resulted miinty 
from this contact with Khotan, and need not be ascribed 
for a jsuhstonlbl part to direct influences from India. 

# * * # • 

Some current opinions about the way Indian and 
Qimese art tre related do not seem quite well founded,* 
The more the subject of the preqMt im^estigatlons Is 
amdred, the more U prova to be a series of very 
delicate, intricate and nearly insoluble problems. We 
cun scirrely be too smjpulDiis in trying to suggest 
sdutinns to ihe^ highly mteresEing problems, f 

* Thbie ate^ licwev^, acrelleat caarpibm. About a jrsi 
jiief tJiLsJtctme Emi l^een wriu^n,. Laagiicn Wsmet published 
his brillhnn book tMk Japanp-se SoilpTnre of the Eiiiko Fetiod 
(K« Hiven, 15*3)' In iJ» ** Histflikal Iniroditctkm ** in 
Mr. WaOMs't fsai^ vrittCia bt M< wifc^ iboot ore page (p- 13) 
tieen devnred to the difietusttm d the ortblk mmJoiu 
t^irm Ii^dia Euid ChltiA. In our opinloa it b the best page 
ivbkh lisj ever been ntiueo na the subject. 

t Airjccire wljo a aware of the very ctifleuh ami rather 
pntiling pmhlein conremmg the Telaikvl tjctireen Indian aod 
HimIuJavaMse art, will fm* he ajuwrlibBiI to ftm! tbai ibe 
prDtikni ni ladJAo Far EaAlern Qrtktic relotious pttw«+ «i 
ixrrtato re&puctti Co Im otilE roore iliffieult nearly inaQliihlqK 
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The two magoificeot (poles of the *rt of Aia ate 
India and China, Before there could have bcM any 
contact between Chinese and Indian each of these 
arts had produced works of extraordinary beauty and 
masteriy style. If thw is any question as to one hnd 
Wing inspired another, then that land ivw course, 
IndiA^ 

Some supreme Buddhist worts created in Far Eastern 
countries seem to be the suhlimc result of a fusion of 


liulian wd Far E^astem ^ 

Can anydiing finer be imagined in the history of the 


art of Asia ? 


H. F. E* Vis SEX, 


INDIA AND THE ART OF 
INDO-CHINA 


The dviiisations of French Itido-China may tw divided 
into nro writ-defined groups. Chinese culture i» 
found in Anram, CochirHChma, and Tonkin; Camboda 
jmd Lao* have, chrou^wut the agest preserved their 

close iriationship with India. 

At one time the whole peninsula of Indo-China* wit 
the ^eption of Tonkin, idhercd to the culture of 
The eastern ride, known as Annam, was then 
itihabitated by a Malayo-Polyncriin race, the Chains, 
who from the commencement of our Western era were 
b direct relationship with India- The conquest of that 
country by the Anna mites in the fifteenth century 
brought about the disappearance of the Cham kingdom. 

For the earliest history of the Cha^ and their 
neighbours the Khmers or Cambodians, we are indebn^ 
ti^e Chinese. The Tsin-Chou, or history of the Trin 
dynasty (165-419)» contiim a special duster dtaciibmg 
a vast kingdom, Fou-nau by name, siruat^ on tho 
Lower Mekong and the coast of Cochin-China. This 
can be identified, in port at least, whh the Cambodia of 
the present day. The Chin^ tell us that thU kingdom 
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was conquered during tke firai century of our era by a 
Brahmin, Kaundinya, who married the young Queen 
Lieou-ye, In 4^4 ^he King of Eou*nan addressed, 
through the Buddhist monk Sakya Nagasena, a petition 
to the Emperor of China, in the course of which he 
gives some detailed information concerning the religious 
customs obser\'cd in that country. The highest deity 
was Mahedvara (Sivi?); a Bodhisattva (AvalokUeivaia ?) 
was devoutly worshipped as the god of Meityt images 
with two and four ht^ds and many arms were fashioned 
in bronze; there were sculptures of dcphanls in sandaT 
wood, and stupas In ivory. 

The most ancient inscription whkh has been dis¬ 
covered in Cambodia so far dates from the year a.d, 619, 
It b written partly in the Khmer language and partly in 
Sanskrit, and refers to the donation of a Sivalinga, On 
the cpigraphtcal monuments of the best epoch, the 
Khmer writing recalls that of South India and the 
Western Deccan. Sanskrit schokre agree in praising 
the skiD shown by the Cambodians in msmbing on 
stone. Some of their steles are moddb of regularity, 
fine workmanship, and elegance, h has been found 
possible to reconstitute the history of the ancient Cam¬ 
bodian Empire, through the examination of some 
350 inscriptioDS and the perusal of a large number of 
manustripts written on palm-leaves. Not only the 
evidence of the plastic monuments, but also the Khmer 
texts, prove that there existed at one time a powerful 
state, created on the lines of the ancient Hindu king¬ 
doms. In fact the cuiture, the institutions, and the arts of 
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“classic” Camlrodia recall die plains ot the Ganges, the 
South-Eastern Coast of India, and the island of Ceylon- 

The question as lo how these Hindu influences 
came to make themadves felt in Cambodia has not 
yet ttceived an answer. But atcordlng to Inforination 
culled from the Chinese annals, and also in harmony 
with geographical consido'ations, it is now gencmlly 
admitted that this influx came from the South—*.#., 
from the deltas of the Menairv and the Mekong* It is 
quite feasible that primts, exiles, and merchajits came 
from India and settled on the coast of the peninsula 
after rounding its southern extremity, or crossing the 
isthmus of Knu On the other hand, dements of Hindu 
culture may have spread over Cambodia through the 
tcrritOETics now known as Siam and Burma. The texts 
are practically silent on this point, but certain inscrip¬ 
tions mention that Hindu priests came to Cambodia to 
teach religion. 

The art of Cambodia reveals profound Hindu 
influence. But it would be a mistake to ignore the 
importance of native traditions and ideals, which hai'e 
hod the effect of giving to certain aspects oi Khmer art 
a purely character. It may be said that an 

InHian god modelled by a Khmer artist frequently tends 
to leemblc the early popular idols of the Cambodian 
villages, which should Ite classified as products of a 
primitive art such as is found among the natives of 
Indonesia and the Pacific islands. Yet the signs 
pointing to this transition are often scarcely pereeplihlc- 
There is no trace of charuteristically Gandharau 
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inflwDce io Cambodbii sculpture, althougb it tntj 
be true to saf that a faint reHectioo of Greek art reached 
Cambodia through the plastic schools of Magadha, 
South Indio, ond Java* Indian art had already 
reached and even passed die cm of its greatest develop¬ 
ment at the time when the first stone temples were being 
erected in Indo-China. A large number of Khmer 
vporks of art dating from the ninth and tenth ccntiiries 
recall the monumental styles of the Gupta and Palla^ 
periods* Chinese influence may be traced m certain 
details of architecture and decorative art; but this is 
open to doubt* 

The vanished kingdom of the Chams, the Champa, 
has provided Indo-Chinese epigraphy with a Sanskrit 
text dating back to die third or even the second ceticury 
qf our era- I refer to the f amouE inaeription of Vo^nxnh 
discovered in 18^5. This deals with a pious foimdation 
instituted by a sovereign who proclaimed himself a 
descendant of a certain King Sri-Mara; and it pro\‘es 
the ciistMice of an Indianized state in the region of 
Nbatrang in Southern .Annam. Numerous inscriptioas 
have furnished detailed information on the Cham king¬ 
dom and its history* The most ancient of these are 
written in Sanskr it- Tlie Cham language app«rs on. 
the steles only towards the period marking the decline 
of Champa, and the breaking of the inidletnul relation¬ 
ship with India* No Sanskrit texts tan be found In 
Champa of a date later than the twelfth century. 

At the present time we can find only very vague 
traces of the power and splendour, long since gone. 
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which once distitiguisshcd that race. The Chains of to- 
(,l»y arc not numerous, and arc often scattered among 
savage tribes. They have lost nearly all the traditions 
which connected them with India in the pMt. "Hie 
majority of them have adopted the MxisBm faith, 
following therein the example of the Malayans; some, 
however, rcniaiii faithful to the religion of Siva, adapted 
to locial srgpcrstiuoii^ 

At the dme of its political supremacy Champa repre* 
sented Hindu culture on the Pacific crost* Her ktn^ 
observed in their public and private life the ceremoiiiai 
practices of India. The Brahmins crcictsed ^t 
influence over the people. The first Hindu colonisers 
probably reached Champa by the southern seas. They 
ma y have utilised Jus'll and the Hindu States on the 
Malay Peninsula as stopping places on the way. ^ 

The art of Champa reveals powerful Sivdstk inspira¬ 
tion. The most ancient sanctuary of that couaiiy, the 
temple of Po^Nagar at Nhatrang, is dedicated to the 
Sakti or mystical wife of Siva worship^ under the 
name of Bhagavati, The cuU of the linga was very 
common among the Chams; Buddhism appears only 
rarely* 

China was prevented from exocistng any great 
influence on the civilisaticm of ancient Champa owing 
10 the continuous relations of the hitter with India, and 
that in spite of the fact that the two countries have for 
nearly ten centuries bordered on one another. Nci'cr- 
theless it is possible to trace in the works of Cham 
artists the presence of certain elements of Chinese 
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origin, which the Khmcrs did not introduce into their 
own art 

The sculpture and the andiitecture of Champa reached 
in the seventh centiuy a degree of development which 
Khmer art did not attain until two centuries later* At 
the time when the tnagniheent temples of Angkor were 
being erected Cham art was already in its decline. This 
decadence became more poriounccd as the t nd inn 
inDuence rcccdedi and the disastrous consetjuences of 
the Annamite invasions made thcinselves felt 

As compared with Champa and Cambodia, t 
occupied an inferior rank in the history of Indo-Chinese 
art. That country cannot show any remarkable monu¬ 
ments in Slone, Nevertbetess, certain l.notian temples 
built in wood offer considerable artistic interest, Sina 
the Middle Agee the people of Xnos have excelled in 
the art of easting and scidpturing Buddhas in bronze. 
Some of these statues recall the Hinayunist images of 
Ceylon, On the other hand* there arc Chi n rf ie features 
noticeable, which can be easily explained on historical 
grounds, for Laos was subdued by China in the hfteenth 
century. As in the case of the fChmers and the Chains, 
the craftsmen of Laos have a tendency to substitute for 
the Indi an chanicteristJcs some native formulae which 
often produce the effect of ‘ decadent * styles. 

Since the discovery of Ai^kor in iB6t, aKhaology 
In Indo-China has been marked by considerable pro¬ 
gress; but the eompurative study of the different art 
styles, more or leas impregnated with Indian influences, 
is still in on initial stage, "When thoroughly pursunl. 
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this studj wilJ enable us to renrite some of the for- 
gottcu chapters of that great Indian art which spread 
over Eastern Aab In the same way as Greek idesds 
spread over the Mediterranean lands and dually across 
the Alps. 

I shall now describe in some detail a few specimens 
of Indo-Chinese art which illustrate the above remarks. 

Fig. 1. In the Musde dc FEcole Fren^se d^Extrime 
Orient h a Buddha in bronae, discovered in 1911 among 
the ruins oi Dong-Duong (Central Aimam). The hgure 
is upright, with the right hand lifted in the preaching 
attitude (vitarka mudra), and the left hand occupied m 
raising a corner of the monastic robe. Although dis¬ 
covered in Annomite soil, this bronze does not give the 
impression of being of Indo-Chinese origin. The style 
ret^a certain sculptures met with in Ceylon and 
Southern India dating from about the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The schools of Amarlvatf and Anuradhapura 
freely represent the Buddha in this expressive and almost 
imperious attittnle, which seems as if it were frurowed 
fiom Indo-Hcllcnistic art. But the fact that a work of 
Hindu ongin was found on an todo-Chineae site {s not 
in itself surprising. There were constant communica¬ 
tions between Ceylon and the Far East at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages, and sometimes objects of art, par- 
ticulariy Buddhist images, were sent to the Chineae 
Emperor. It is pomtble that this statue may have been 
among the booty captured by Cham pirates as the result 
of some niocessful mid in the Yellow Sea. The 
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monastery of Dong-Duoi^ waa founded va 875 of our 
era by Indruvanrun 11 ., King of Champa, and these 
ruins, which were cjcplored and described by Mr. H. 
Pannenrier, are of the greatest interest as a hdd of stiuSy 
of Buddhist architecture. 

Fig. II. In the Museum of Phuom-Penh, Cambodia, 
is a Hflri Hara (^tva-Vif^u). Tliis statue was found 
in the preu'inoe of Kompong-Thom, ami is certainly of 
Cambodian or^n. It represents the tnuisitional style 
in which the dements borrowed from Indian plastic art 
are pmfoEninarit. It is dassiJied by Mr. Parmentier 
as typical of the work of the aiehaic period, which was 
very susceptible to Indian influences^ ft might be dated 
a£ belonging to the eighth ceniuty. The pose of the 
statue ia determined by the desire to create a harmoniaus 
ctjuildjrium between the thorax, the pelvis, and the 
lower extremities. It is a modified variani of the pose 
known in Indian sculpture os *t!ie three flexions' 
(tribhahga). Certain anatomical details are trated with 
the greatest care, porticukrly the modelling of the knees 
and the ankles. The type is closely alli^ in spirit to 
the Pailava sculptures. The expression of the face is 
grave, the eyes are wide open, the mouth is dosed, and 
die lips are without fa smile. The propoittons of the 
body give an impression of refinement and elegance. 
It may well be supposed that the artist had before him 
works of Indian origin, or rather that he was guided by 
rules Imposed by masters who came from India. The 
dual nature of the god, representing $iva and Vi^u m 
one being, is shown by the ornament on the head-dress. 
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half of which Is convoluted bi Imicaiion of the 
of while the other half u cot modelled. Cam¬ 
bodian art has many exainplea of Harihara^ especially 
of the time precediiig the flouriahing period of Angkor. 
The Mus^e Guimet in Paris possesses a bcauuful statue 
of the same type. The god hod four arms. Among 
the symbolic objects hdd in the hands vtttc^ doubt- 
lessly^ the discus (^kra) of Visnu and the trident of 
Mahadeva, The nuterial is a greyish sandstone very 
f nm mon in Combodb, llie dimensions are almost life- 
slxe, A very surprising feature of this sculpture is that 
‘it is almost entirely unadorned. The god wears no 
^bracelets, collar, or oaklets. The ‘sampot * which covers 
the loins is only faintly marked on the thighs and the 
groin. 

Tig, ni. The next example is from the Musfe de 
L’^cote Ftan9aise d’ExtrSme Orient at Hanoi, and 
represents Harihara. Although Cambodtan, it dilFera 
sensibly, in artistic merit, from the statue jua shown. 
In its proportions it is thick-set^ and the whole forms 
a massive block, to the disadvantage of the lower ex¬ 
tremities, whose anatomy is only roughly indicated. 
This tendency towards heaviness and to sjmplihcation 
of contour may be noticed in a very large number of 
Khmer images when represented as figures b the 
round. This ts more rarely the case with bronzes, and 
disappears entindy in bas-reliefs. It may be explained 
in port, at any rate, by the technldl diffioilttes which 
attend the use of sudt friable material as sandstone. 
Here we may register a case of a setrbaefc in develop- 
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ment; such os b fiur)^ wdJ known to students of AsbUc 
art In spite of its *arckik* appeacaocc^ it maf be 
dated pethaps at one or rwo eentnries later than the 
last example^ 

Fig. iV. i now draw jrour attention to a Igurc of the 
Buddha in meditation, from the Museum of Phnom- 
Penh. Thb magnificent specimen was found bf M. 
Jean Commnille at Angkor-Thom, amongst the ruins 
of Bayon, in February, 1913. It may be dassed, with 
the Harihaia in the some museum, among the ooiinples 
of Indian inspiration of which the style may be defined 
as Indo-Cambodian. The pbstk excellence of thb 
sculpture is very clear, and strikes the eye immediately. 
The impession b one of harmony and caJm, and creates 
an atmosphere of complete serenity. It may be placed 
side by side with the celebrated dhyini-buddhas of 
Borohodtu-, but it surpasses than perhap in its 
proportions and in its modelling, and in that medlative 
brauty expressed by the face with closed eyelids and a 
faint smile. The Master is seated on the coils of a N^ 
of which the hood, when complete, offered him a rest 
and shelter. This arrangement b not rare in Cambodian 
art, where the many-headed NSga is to be found in many 
plastic compositions. 

Fig. V. It is instructive to compare with this statue 
a Buddha in meditattan holding a thunderhoU (vajra), 
whiefa comes (ram Bantcai-Chmor in Northern Cam¬ 
bodia and dates from the ninth century. The first 
difference to note is the presence here of ethnoiogicol 
characteristics absent from the former (Pig, IT,), whkh 
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IS an abstract miii ideal conception. The face is almost 
square, the nose flat, the mouth vtry bnwd. The eyes 
are slanting, and the eyebrows curve up to the temples. 
All these details can be noticed in many members of 
the KJxmer race, and it is fair to coodude that this 
Buddha image » an example of purely oative work. 
It is a type adopted by most of the Khmer siujptors, 
and can be seen to advantage in the celebmtcd *siniling 
faces * of Bayon at Angkor-Xhom. 

Fig. VI. This is a b^ of the Buddha, from Angkor, 
which ia related in style to the last* and is a very 
attractive exa mple. But here the features are inter¬ 
preted with such a delicate tonch, and with such an 
individualised effect, that one might almost think it a 
portrait. We have in fact here a masterpiece of Cam¬ 
bodian art, where the chisel of the Khmer oaftsman has 
attained the summit of perfection. There can be no 
doubt that the head belonged to a Buddha, from the 
conical protuberance (uwisa) which domitiates the skull. 
On the other hand it may be aiguod that this is a prince, 
or even a king, portrayed as the Buddha as a reward 
for hts religious merit. 

Fig. VJl. f now tura to a bas-relief from the 
historical gallery at Angkor, of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. This form of art in Cambodia 
underwent a logical evolution of which there are re¬ 
markable examples. First there are the images chiselled 
on the walls of Batttcat-Chmar: they are almost archaic 
in their simplicity and nalvet^. These were followed by 
the fia3ton oompositioas (Angkor-Thorny, which are 
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more i skilfully uTranged and richer in deCiuls, 
the gallcriw of Angkor-Vat furnUh a monumcma] 
coUerdcm of bas-reliefs executed with a surprising 
mastery of technique. This evolution, just as in the 
cose of Javanese art, was reached in dose contact with 
the national genius. This example reveals this Khmer 
art in its fuU maturity. We hnd dcooradve talent and 
the instinct of the hlstoiLm happily blended and allied. 
The result is a work which is harmonipus and well- 
balanced. The borders are so richly sculptured that 
one thinks of precious fabrics arranged around the 
animated scene. The dislike of blank space has led the 
artist to excess in the use of forms, the subjects endlessly 
follow one another and intermingle. 1116 emibeiant 
wealth of detail sometimes gives an impression bf 
monotony. The^ bas-reliefs of Angkor m^ be oiled 
a crowning achievement, which was not, however, 
followed by an epoch of pr^ressive decline; Khmer 
art came to a sudden and abrupt end. In the palace 
dances of the present court of Ombodia can be traced, 
but with difficulty, the memory of the plastic traditions 
which once inspired the artists of Angkor-Vat. What 
Dr. Vogel, in referring to Indo-Javanese art, describes 
as the * Silver Age ’ did not exist in Khmer art. 

Fig. Vlll. Lnsdy, I draw attention to a female dancer 
representing Cham art of the seventh century, from the 
Musfe de Tourane (Annam). This example is only a 
fragment of a sculpture which must have measuiTitd 
nearly ten feet in width and three and a half in height, 
probably representing a processional car dnwn by 
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minbmre horses, and surrounded by dancers and 
musicians^ It nct^'cals the high level of i^Jastic art 
which the Chains attained during their best period 
(fifth to seventh century). The movement recalls to a 
catain extent the rhythm of the dance of Siva (tandava). 
The left arm is thrown forward in a bakneing pose 
known in India as gaja-hasta. A$ in the statues of 
indtan goddesses, the waist is slender and supple, the 
breasts are accentuatoi. The strange formation of the 
elbow is ebanteteristic of the Cham race as also of the 
Khmcre; it may still Ik noticed among the royal dancers 
of Phnom-Penh. The dancer is adorned with pearls and 
filmy garments; on her head she wears a cornea) tiara 
(mulcuta), a apocimen of which, in gold itpoussi, was 
found during the cxca^Titicms at Mi-son, Central 
Aiinam, in 1903, and is now in the Museum at Hanoi, 


SiBLlOGBAPRlC NoTS 

The study of the archeology of tndo^hina was 
commenced by Doudart de the wdl-known 

explorer of Upper Mekong, who died in iSfiS. His 
work was continued by Fn^ts Garoier, and, Bpecially, 
by Lieutenant l-oub DcLaporte, who published m 1880 
an important work on his travels in Cambodk and on 
Khmer architecture. A voluminous and comprehensive 
study of the highest interest dealing with Camb^m 
art and hiatory was compiled by M, E- Aymonicr in 
1904. The Ecolc Fnin^use d'Extr4me Orient, founded 
in tSgS, has, under the supfl^‘isioii of M. f^mii Finot, 
the eminen t Indian scholar, devoted a large number of 
books to the antiquities of Indo-Cbma, among which 
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^ A InvcniDiy of Cambodian Moiiu- 

mcnts, by M, Lunet de -LaunqiiiiitieL md ' The Cham' 
Monumentt of An^,^ bj. M. Henri J^irmentier. The. 
Cham xulptUKs of the Museun tif Tounne have re- 

^ ”• ComauanS 

^ Coe -itt .PadSi A 

rcnwkable volui^ rf * Research^* on ^ 

V been studied by Barth, 

Bnje^nt, Kern Aymonicr, Finot, and Coedes. A 

Tch^ C^bodia, ^'tten hy 

M. Paul Pclhoi, and was published in iqoi in the «ec(inft 
cf J.C .Bulfcri, I l-EcJ. 

Vicroa GoLoeixrp^, 
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INDIAN ART IN TIBET AND 
CENTRAL ASIA 

L—TIBET 

It is seldom that an nmateur iaTtted to exantioe speci- 
meos of Askdc an finds himself acttsctEd towards a 
Lamaist branae or painting. For the best Tibetan in'- 
spirations seem to be tepmentations of demons^ and 
paintings^ offering stnmg colour comnast; and Tibet, 
amid the throng of lands which ore Indebted to ancient 
Indian art, appears only in the ingloripus r&le of poor 
relation. 

It would, howevo', be unfair to submit Tibetan art to 
certain comparisons that am sometimes mode to her dis^ 
advantage. &ivijaya (Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula 
and Central Java) and the Khmer Empire inherited the 
great Indian crodition, and utilised it magnificently^ as„ 
u shown by the monumenCs at Borobudur, at Ang^cor, 
and Banteai'-Chmar* But this was only rendered possible 
by the imtntgratjons which created in the very hei^ oi 
these countries 7 ^ centres t>f Indian dviUsaCton and 
culture, and this at an epoch when the India which 
fostered them was covering her soil with temples and 
sanctuaries, and at an epoch when Buddhism, ar the 
aeniih of its artimre development, was eliminating thoae 
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foreign mAuences (GreeJt or Iriuiiaii) irhidi had been 
admitted during its active propaganda^ and was getting 
back to the (tuitions of the old Indian school. Ao 
excellent expression of this reaction Is found io the 
works of the Gupta arti»s of BenaresL 

But at that time the missionary work of Buddhism 
stopped short at the barrier of the Himalayas, and Tibet 
remamed, to quote the apt phrase of M- Toucher, an 
eddy between two currents. In the seventh century an 
eAort was made which brought about the conversion of 
bean-po Sfon-bcan-rgani*po, and his marriage with 
tvt> Buddhist princesses, one from Nepal, and the other 
from China, both of high birth, the daughter of a king, 
and the relation of an emperor. But the new religion 
had to struggle against the champions of the prevailing 
cine, the cult of the Bon-pos, amt made but little pro¬ 
gress during the reign of Sron-bcan-sgiun-po. 

The Tna gteian Padmammbhavo, who was summoned 
by the successor oi Sroh-bcan-sgam-po^ triumphed over 
the fierce opposition stirred up by the partisans of the 
old cult. Buddhist learning with its schobrs, expert in 
doctrinal controversy, did not fight with equal weapons 
against the Bon-po sonLcrers', for sorcery oouJd not be 
overcome save by superior sorcery. Padmasambha^-a, 
moreover, was really more concerned with the success of 
his undertaking:s than enamoured of Buddhist cKrtho- 
doxy. He was boro m Ud^iyana, the modem Kafiriston, 
the home of magicians, and he seems to have adopted a 
somewhat vague system, compounded of Buddhist, 
Christian, and even Muslim beliefs. There is no doubt. 
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ho^«'evcr^ that this cxuiiordmarjr man exerted a great 
inflLcnce oa the fortunci of Buddhism tti Tibet. The 
$ror7 of his life, as it has come down to us^ has ua~ 
fortunatelj sulfered from a series of misreprtseatatjotts, 
due mainly to the action of the orthodox churchf which, 
aa it could not ignore altogether the hrst apostle of 
Tibetan Buddhism, endeavoured, by making clumsy 
mterpolations in the text, to indude him in their faith.* 
There is, therefore, nothing remarkable in hndlng 
attributed to Padmasambhava. mounted on the horse 
Bsitaba — a form of AAntloldte^varj—a whole series of 
exploits whkh ancient authorities, such as the Kaian- 
davyuha sutra. assign to the only Avalokitc^vara.1' 
The Amitablia Buddha is also introduced into the 
history, and appears in the second chapter of the 
*' Padma>thah-y^,** as this l^ndary biography is 
called, in the quintuple form of a Buddha ”spon> 
taneously born.*^ It seems thus dear that the purpose of 
these interpolations was to establish a kind of identity 
between Amitabha and Pudmasnmbhava, the latter being 
regarded as a variation of the metaphysical Buddha. 

This eventual elevation of Padmasambhava should 
not shut our eyes to hjs real history. Like the l^endary 
king Indrabhuti, the yogini Laksnil(m)lcara, the 
mohisiddha Kambhak,^ he bdongs to that Tantrk 
school of Udyana, of Inmiui origin, which, by its slow 

* A. Cmnwede!. Fadnuuamlihavm oiMt venrandtei" 
rfloBtkt Arebiv-p Batifl Ul., hdi t, 5). 

t A. Grtinwedd, «'r., p, j 8, deTkd i pmrt. 

I A. GTtimredel, 9f, cfA. p. Ms. 
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and steattlijr absorption of Buddhism, paved the ffra]r 
for the aatonidung revival of Salvlsm. The sceni: of 
Padmasambhava^s activities is the vicinity of a burning 
ground (smalina); and the story represents him as 
using the food intended for the dead, and covering 
himself with their shrouds. Elsewhere he appears in the 
tradicional aspea of the mahisiddha, his loins girt with 
a tiger’s skint and his shoulders covered with an 
elephani^S slctn, and wearing as a sort of pendant a 
rosary of human beads. In the van Meurs’ ooHcction 
is a pointing leprcscDtiog him under this aspect; his 
contorted features express anger, and on his forehead is 
a crown of skulls. The languid pose contrasts with the 
angry expression of hts features. His hands grasp the 
trident and the cord. The suppleness of the design Is 
expressed in harmonious line, the silhouette stands our 
strongly in a halo of dull gold raysy crossed by the 
curving fold of a long scarf. The suppleness and the 
grace are Indian, and exhibit what is best in this Lamust 
art, which &om its nature was given to tnakiog an ex¬ 
cessive use of tracing, with the result of weakening, and 
even deforming, the Indian prototype. The comers 
of the composition arc fiEcd with four cepresentations in 
miniature of Padmasambhava. In the left upper portion 
the saint is converting some naked heretics^ on the right 
he shows himseJI in his terrible aspect, clad in the dger 
skin and holding the trident- The three other repre¬ 
sentations show him fulljr eJothed and wearing the 
head-dress with upturned brim. On the left lower side 
he is overcoming the evil genii by means of his magic 
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dagger and next he k receiving the homage 

of ihm figures kneeling before him. On the tight he 
\n welcoming the envop of the King of Tibet, Khri- 
sroh-lde^bcm, who are inviting him in the name of 
their master to ^'idt Tibet. Below the central figure, 
to a circle round a tabic of oS*eruigs loaded with fiowers, 
ritual object$, vases, and human skulls, are five dancers 
flourishing the tambour, formed of two skull head- 
pieces fitstened together. In spite of the deterioration 
due TO iniclng, these types arc p lain ly mflne n ecci by 
Indian models, and although the high mountains, with 
their sinuous contours outlined in gold, are suggestive 
rather of Chinese landscapes, the central peraonage and 
the subordinate figures are dearly akin to the Indian 
tradition. 

Although Padmasambhava cannot be considered 
responsible for introducing into Tibet an iconography 
which is manifestly Tantric, it may at least be said that 
he created an atmosphere kvoutable to k. The repre¬ 
sentations of mohlsiddhas and hints, by their very 
look, strike ua os bring far more allied to India than 
are the bbourtd compositions which depict the life of 
the Biuldha. This same Padmaaambhava a p p e ar s to 
have exercised an important mfinence on the ^n-po.* 
Some of the details in the story of his life, particularly 
the episode which describes his victory over the evil 

* Sual Chandn Dw, " A Brkf Skeldi of ihe Bon Keligioa 
0/ Tihtt** (/aufKtf tf iht liudJtuii Ttxt SiStifty $t L, 

J Hockta, " Gaitle Catatogoe ctes oolkclkxu bnulhkiiiei 
(Id Mni& Guimet/* pp. ttr-tiS. 
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genii of Tibet who violently oppoiscd the founding of 
die convent of Bsun-jras^ are to be met wiiK iti idenHcal 
tcnaii, iti the story of the great prophet Boti-po, Gien 
tab»-im''bo. That feat is, moreover, reprod uce d on a 
paintii^ belonging to the d'Ollone Collection—in which, 
too, there unquestionably sqipears the Indian induence, 
despite its perversion by the dumsiness of the Boa-po. 

I need only temind you, with Mr. Griinwedcl, of 
the fact that Samantabhadta, who, in the history of 
Padmasambhava, is r^arded as the supreme Buddha, is 
considered by the Bon-po as their chief god. It i$ again 
the inHuence of Eniila that wc find m the pictures of 
mahasiddhas jn the Bacor Collection^ they are curious 
figures, for which the model may well have been PaJ- 
masambhava. Their favourite sphere of activity was 
also the background appropriate to bumu^ grounds, 
which arc sttcrnn with dead bodies and are the chosen 
resort of ghouls and lost souls<* 

Although these representations are fer removed from 
an Aj^ta picture, o^ng to their distortion by the 
excessive use of tracing, a procriacd eye can, without 
much difficulty, and simply by examining the outlines, 
recover the delicate curve of the Indian modet; and 
whether it be the yogini Manibhadri, floatit^ grace¬ 
fully in a doud-fl«ked sky. or tbe King of Campania, 
Kokilt, in his rich Jewels, the Indian inspintion is easily 
recognisable. 


• jfig, iraductMitt de M. C, Clu 
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It miiy'sccm atiangc that the reformers of the eleventh 
and fourteenth centitrie*. At island bTsoh-Wha-pa, should 
have left ID hoiioiuable place In the Buddhist Tibetan 
pantheon for these representations^ which a pious Ccyton 
Buddhist would regard only with feelings of profourtd 
ho r r or. But there existed rtisons of expediency, moro 
powerful because more human than at! the categorii^ 
imperatives of the most intransigent orthodoxy, which 
strengthened the cult of the great sorcerers {tnahasiddha) 
to such an extent that bTson-kha-po, the great reformer 
of the fotiriecnth century* is aometimes represented in 
rhe guise of a frequenter of burning grounds, bearing 
the skull and brandishing the sword.* These con¬ 
cessions to popular taste once admitted, the zeal of the 
reformers found useful scope. 

He was a man of great Icaming and also a great 
traveller. He had indeed made a stay at Suvartiadvtpa 
(Sumatra) in order to complete his religious education 
by contact with the purified teaching of the Sarvisd- 
vadint Aliii **re%-ivfid the practice of the pure 
Mahiyana doctrine by showing the right way to the 
ieuofant and misguided Lomas of Tibet of its foreign 
heretic ekmento which had completely tarnished it, 
and restored it to its former purity and splcndour.»’t 
We have seen that reasons of mere expediency had 

• IiXACigniptuc doannetits of the Musee Goimet icpiefeot 
SaioaiitaUinilra with his Saktii in the pli* of ■ gnpiwne 
RiiiiiDui trf whom the iKbci hlKtilhas «b uitfwlf enummka s. 
lliis painting ooriopoodi 10 ilie syiicni ef Padnnnsmnbhftvji- 
t Serat Chnmlra Oja, “Lifn of Atiia" (DipiuiikMa Srt 
jaSns), fol LX„ tSgi, pp. 4<S:53)' 
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militutctl ia favour of the preservation in Lamaist 
onhodoxy of the ultra-Tantnc representations of 
mahasiddhas. To make up for this oonoesdon, there 
appeared the introduction of a series of scenes illustrating 
the life of the Buddha. The Bacot Collection has a laigc 
number of them, of which some have been published 
Mr. GrunwedeL Tlic induence of Ansa was uti- 
^ doubtedly exercised in the direction of an ev'er Larger 
diffusion of these Images, free from any Tantric con* 
tamlnatlom The best known series, moreover, appears 
to us 100 closely allied with the medieval art of Bihv 
not to have originated, at any rate as far as these speci¬ 
mens are concerned, from the artists patronised by the 
pkms PaU kings, who were zealous propagators of 
Buddhism. The opulent lin^ of Queen Miya {the 
scene of the nativity), the somewhat languid grace of 
the young Bodhisattva (the life of pleasttre b the 
women's apartments) show, b the treatment of details 
of the dress and of the bodies, the inffuences from 
Magadha which were introduced by Atl^. It was 
therefore the last aspects of Indian Buddhist art which 
served as the principal source of inspiration for Buddhist 
Tibetan Iranographj—pabtings and bronzes sharbg 
the same characteristics; aitangemcni or progressive 
lessening of the drapbgs, multiplicirion of the jewels, 
diadems richly worked in gold, heavy pendants to the 
car-rings, and sumptuous necklaces. The slenderness 
of the figure is accentuated to display the curve of the 
hips. A pleasing and choice example of this ia the 
PitdmapSni in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, 
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repfodund by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswaniy^* which is 
very closely allied to the Tibetan Bedhisattvas.’f 

Other paintings, which ore very complete illustntioas 
of a rent that must have served as the basis for the 
biography of the Buddha partly translated and portly 
analysed by Sdiiefner,^ show technical imperfect Jo ns 
which ore incompatible with the employment of an 
Indian model. The traditiona] details of the dress as 
regards the Buddha, the Bhiksus, and the Brahmins, are 
the same, but as a whole the composition differs in a 
marked degree from the groupings, so full of ease, In 
the biographica] qtisodcs which have just been exam toed. 

This life of the Btiddha by Schiefner appears to have 
been illustrated throughout by a Tibetan Lama of the 


* Mraramt of Fine Aris, Bontoo, " A Portfotb of iaitUn Art; 
Qtijecu telected from the Colloction of tbe MuKtum/' whli a 
dmeriptive text by Annoda K. Cotwaamwainy (Kea York, 
1993), Plate XXIV. 

i The foUawtng h the dewriptkn af ^is obln-t by Dr. 
A. X. CooDoraawmy: ss-jSi-Fsdsiap&fi (AvdnAfteWon); 
eeated at ease (laJiiissna) nn s lotiu tnmne, lupportcd by a 
brandring stem, the peulont foot reutog oa a oiuiler lotvs- 
The left haml tanks on epen leiin (padma), du! elbow and 
pam of farciinn are nissingr the tight foreomi sin) haiul ire 
also nnwine. The Bodlumttvp his the hair dmseil high 'h 
osceik famka (Jiiamnliiitah some taki fsJttng oa the 
dxHtlikis; he vears s Sgatcil niuslia dlifiil iDil scarf tim 
(u^fj^hhusani), aeckluce, /cireUed sactwl thread fya)Aop,iviU) 
othtlets, pjofic with peadsirt fopm of peorU, md anhkia The 
Lkj«r of tite pedeotal fesejnldea on otchitodunl pedimem. 

Block stale t BUiar Or fieagat. Laie Pilla or Seas period. 
T welBh cenluryt. 

Height r.5a- Ge«^ Urate Upton Fand ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I A. Sdiidwfp Ivin TlbeJncluf UibriufMhclutfibuf^ 
f^ikpnuEkia J<* Bi^runtJcT* ifci Budclbsdmnn ** ( 5 t. Ptlin- 
but^ i 849 )p 
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cight«nth century. One need only glance at the back¬ 
ground of the incidents to feel the Chinese influence; 
the treatment of the rocks, which here and there break 
the monotony of large green spaces, recalls the com- 
positions $0 dear co the Cftmcsc tamiscape from 

the dme of the masters of the Song Tuan, 

Tchno^ Po-Kijj^ Tdiao Meng-fou^ down to their fedsJe 
imltatOFs of the end of the Ming dynasties, K^teoii 
Ymg and Wen Tdiatg-mirtg. Lamaifint, nifareover^ 
sought the support of the Chiii^$e sovetcigns; it was 
protected by the Mougobi the first Ming emperors^ and 
5 t continued iu ^irour with the Mamthu usurpers^ who 
honoured the great I^ma of Pekin with a senes of 
commlssicins. The closing years of the e^hieenth 
century were marked by on extraordinary spread of 
Lamaist iconography« To the elegant representations 
of the end of the seventeenth century, patiently executed 
w the monasteries by gifted miniatunsts, there iuc- 
ce^ed thick-set, grinning figures, stereotyped and 
without art, rendered ugly by the haste that chancterjses 
mass production for guin. It is, to a bige extent, the 
examination of these degenerate exnnipl f^ which has 
caused European critics to p.iss unfavourable Judgment 
^ Lamaisi paintings; but it must be agreed that there 
Is a great gulf between the elegant examples of 
mahasjddhas in the Bacot Collection and the hoiriblc 
image of SrI-devT made in lyyg to the order of the 
Emperor K»ien-Lntig, under the direction of the Grand 
Lamn of Pekin, 

In fact, the paintings that were done in Tibet up to 
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the beginning of the eighteenth ctntutj retain a 
semhlniiee of Indian grace precioskfi but Chinese 
miniature work embroiders on the robes of the 
Bcxihisatts'as and saints the incomparable richness of 
its fiota] docomtian and the boundless plctureaquencss 
of in mythical fauna. It is the technique of the 
cleverest and most patient painters in miniature that 
survives in works such as those which Mr, Pfisicr has 
jutt acquired, whkh arc indeed rarities of iconography, 
since they represent the iegendiiry King: Gnah-khri 
bcan-po and the protector of Padmasambbava, bcan-po 
khri-sroh-ldc bean, 

II.—CENTRAL ASIA 

In Tibet the Indian and Chinese inHuences arc to be 
found working side by side far more than blending 
together. This remark applies also to Turkestan. “ The 
basin of Tanm appears to us in the light of an Indo* 
Chinese continent,** as Mr, Foucher judiciously 
observes,* snd in development of this idea the great 
atdixologiod scholar adds; **the history of Buddhist ■ 
Art in Central Asia divides into two great periods, just 
as Its area of diffusion divides into two great zones, one 
dominated by Indo-European, the other by Siuo- 
Mongol culture,”' This synthetic statement b per¬ 
fectly accurate. From the second to the tenth century 
of our era, from Khotan to Tun-Mwang, India made 
her inducnce felt. Detaifod tesearcbes into the part 

* A. Fouchsr, '* Ii'att grioO'buurt^hlfjuc du Gamlhara/* 
Tobl 11., a, p. 645. 
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p!ayed hy India in the det'clopmcnt of Buddhist art in 
Turkestan would E)c beyond the scope of the present 
summary, I will conhms myself to examiniitg here some 
specimens which are of special significance and whkh 
are scattered over the different aniunological sites of 
Central Asia, 

The connection between Turkestan and India in 
Greco-Buddhist art is very doscly establithed, thanks 
to the fortunate results of the excavations made on the 
site of the ruined oty of Taxila (Tak^ili) by the 
tminent Director-General of the Archaeological Surt'cy 
of India, Sir John Marshall.^ These excavations have 
yielded a mass of remains of the highest documentary 
value, showing connecting links between the Gandhara 
sculptures of the first and second century A.n. and the 
tmoge-tnakers of Turkestan (seventh cenrury, Tumshuq 
and Vdtkan), Although the works of art discovered at 
Taxila continue, to a large extent, to be allied with the 
l^dhara style—that is to say, imbued with HelJenising 
mflueocefr—the statuettes of kaiijur or of stucco repre¬ 
senting Buddhas and Bodhisatrt'as reveal the gradual 
working of an “Indian revival/* The treatment of the 
torso emphasizes the very distinct influence of the 
Gupta style. This remark applies also to the fragments 
discovered at Kliotan by Sir Aurd Stein,! at TumsJiuq 

• Sir Jolin ManiuiU Ilacavatnns at Tndla " (A. S. of 
tfiJia, Annual Rapoft, i9i5 t9jA>. A. Foitdicr, ** The 
peanattOQ of the Stucooed Stupas " (Memoin ctf the Arehio- 
toEicil Siiney of India, Ko. % CalciittB. loai), 

t Aurd Stein, *' Aneieat Kbotoji," It, Plate |i. 
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hj Mr. Paul Pelliot, at Schorshuq by Mr. A. Von 
Le Coq^* where the return to Indian influence ia still 
irtorc distinctly confirmed. 

A ffwco of Dandoo Uiliq (eighth century) bears teai- 
moujy to this definite cceivosion to a strictly Indian 
ideal. Although the pose of this feminine form evokes 
comparison with some examples of classic sculpture- 
some would conipoFC it with the Venus de Medicis— 
the style remains absolutely Indian. Any hesitation is 
removed when one considers the line of the arm, and 
juill more that of the hands, with their long flexible 
fingers,'!' the details of the jewels, etc. Moreover, the 
body exhibits the ** three Inclinations,’^ of neck, waist, 
and feet, showing the " tn-bhanga,^' which brings us 
back directly lo the Apnti version. Mt. Wachsberger,^ 
who has given a very minute description of this sped* 
men, very filly compares it with a high relief from a 
temple in Onssa, a work which has been already repro* 
duced by Mr. Havell.§ This deltcite figure ^om the 
treasure cave of Qyzil is faithful to the three inclina* 
tioDsv swaying arul sensuous, infinitely more so tlian the 
woman bathing of the Dandan Uiliq fresco, she dances 
before a royal personage, the right arm rounds^ with 

* A. Vt»B L« Oxj, Die fauddkiUoche ipSiantike in Mittel 
Atirfl, enter Teil.” Die PLudk (Etu^mUae <Jb* Kg). Preua- 
sisdxn TiufaiKoipedUinien), Barlia, 1921, Totel XXXtK. 

t Snauuendniiulb Gupta, ” Let maiu dans lai ftttquea 
d’AJaiUii," tndnctkii Aiubife Karpelit, Paris, iditiiont Best^. 

1 A Wachtbetgei, " SliUtritiiche Sluduai zui Kuiul 
rhuiesitch TtirketUu," (fituMiaistia Zrittekrifi, IV., p. 
f “ Jdeab of lodisn Ait,*’ Pbte Xil. 
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delii^aidy modulated Hues is sUghdy bent, thus em> 
phasizitig u a high degree the supple, almost acroberic 
impression which this dance scene offers. Champa and 
Java (Borobudur) offer similar examples, deriving, it 
need hardly be added, from the same Indian source. 

The very interesting comparisons made by Mr, 
Wachsberger dcal idso with a fresco fragment discovered 
in the grottos of Songim, and reproduced by Mr. A. 
Von Le Cot}.* One naturally compares this with the 
famous ''couple of lovers’* of Ajanta, without there 
being absolute identity of the types and poses. The 
fa r^ of the two figures of Sangim have a chubby 
appearance which prociudes, at any rate as regards this 
detail, any comparison with the Ajanta couple. It would 
be better, in my opinion, at any rat^ to compare the 
Sangim group with the representations of Siva-Fln’ati 
which occur so often in the art of Bihar; the poses are 
closely comparable. The Kinnaras (birds with human 
heads) which appear in the upper part of the Sangim 
fresco recall to memory the Javanese iUustratlan of 
Kinnara Jataka 4 In this same Sangim grotto there are 
types of mah^iddhas and Buddhas which are entirely 
Indian in character; and If by chance we oomc across 
specimens that are purely Nepalese—os ts the case with 
one find made by Sir Aurd SteioJ at Ttmr-Hwmg, 


* A. Von lie Coq, “ Cbnucbo, TafeL, i$f, i.i. 
t A Boto-Sudour cea ph^nwDiect humaiiui ’'^*ex- 

e icssiofi «t de M. pouebw—gaidcnt lasqD'aa tone, I'upparaee 
nmabitf, V A. Fourhn, " Notes (raKbfotq^ hMafilhkpie," 
BMliftimd* i’Etilt poitfms* d'Extrtme Orifitt, IX.. p. 34. 
t " Serindia," Plate LXXXVl. 
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Bodhisattvas in a hiciaiic artitudc of stiffness, 
sumptuously bejewelled, and clothed in tire nvulti- 
coToured dhotJ—then these finds bfing us back at 
once to Indian influence, dnee it b always the Mngadha 
tntdiiinn that reappears on the Qyiil fresco (Grotto of 
Maya), where there are found depicted on the cwv^ 
held by the firahmin Varsakiira, the four great Miracles 
of the Master.* The strongly cursive treatment shows 
dcaHy the liidian origin of the composition. The type 
of Queen Miya belong to the konogtapdiic storehouse 
of medieval India—Maya, the worldly beauty with the 
transparent veils, sister of the winged dancer of the 
treasure cave. 

At Tao-Hwang the influence of China slowly 
eliminates the fn dbn contribucioiL Here and there we 
again come across, among the h«vy and Chinese- 
influenced types, the spiritual grace and delicacy of 
India: witness the Samiuitabhadra discovered by Mr. 
Felliot—Chinese already by the inscription which in¬ 
vokes the reverence of ilw faithful, but ever Indian in 
the delicacy of the gesture, the suppleness of the limbs, 
and the serene beauty of the youthful face. 

Joseph Hackik. 


* « All KuHcha." TafeJ XLIT., XUll. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN 
ART IN CEYLON 


Im the third ceJitury ex. the cnKttioi) of sculpture ia 
$toiie aud architecnire m stone was a conseejuence of 
the visit of Mahinda on hla Buddhist inmion. This 
historic setting was signiheant. Among the fourteen 
Asoka inscripdoiis on the nnrth’east £»cc of the Gimar 
Rock in Kathiawar, all in the some script as of the most 
ancient rock inscriptions in Ceylon, one inscription 
mentions Asoka's missions to “ Tambapanni ”—i,<., 
Ceylon. The Fall chronicles of Ceylon mention King 
Devanampiya Tissa's gifts to the Mauryan Emperor 
as very costly; the return gifts from the Emperor were 
of much less value. The relation implied is that of 
overlord and a king. Moreover, Aaoka sent the articles 
for a coronation; this implied a friendly acceptance of 
oUqpance and a bestowal of kingship. When the ruler 
of Ceylon, who had been crowned on November 6th, 
147 8.C., used the Mautyan Emperor^s gifts for a 
second coronation on April 16th, 246 n.c., he made 
public his acknowledgment of Asoka as overlord. The 
exchange of gifts and letters and the propaganda cut- 
tninated, in moteriAl afFair^ with thb coronation, in 
religious affairs with the arrival, a month later, of a 
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BudtUiisi mission led by the royal Prince Mahinda* 
Need we wonder at the rapidity of the oemveraiota and 
the Asokan charsctcf of the earlier Buddhist structures ? 

The dagobas were modelled on the dagoba at Sanchi,^ 
near VidisJ, whose princess Asoka espoused when he 
was Viceroy of Ujjiirt, This princ^ was Mahlnda's 
mothar, and Mahinda visited her just brfore he left 
India for Ceykm. 

The Sonchi infiucncc was strong when the Thuparama 
>™s erected—the first of itt kind in Ctylon. Even the 
Ambosthaht Dagoba on the top of Mihiniale HilU 
which commemorates Mahinda’s death, was of the s^t 
type, and the so-called Laiikaranu built by the Tissa, 
who succeeded Dupigcinunu in tot 8*c,| was simtlar to 
Sanchi. 

The stone moitastericii, eaves, " palaces,” and carv'^ 
atone figures of the early period m Ceyhwi present in 
common certain features due to the influence of early 
Tnitinn Buddhisi art, and in many reqictts more wor^y 
of admiration than the bter monuments of antiquity. 
The characteristics were; (rf) The gigantism of figures, 
flights of steps, columns, thrisholds, and plinths; (i)^ihe 
monolithic character of most; (c) the precision of outline, 
accuracy of surfaces, and finMied cxccuDon in hard 
syenite, limestone, and granite; (d) the avoidance of 
florid scrolls, whorls, and excessive details. 

The beauty of these massive rock, sculptures lies b 
their propoftioni, wonderful accuracy of sutfsets and 
contours, and digoity plain space. They rocnt the 
tribute, uttered before the Asoka. cdict-pillar of stone 
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l^Luiya M^dagarhf to “ Uic cbiscUiiig' of the extra¬ 
ordinary delicacy ami prcdaion of tlie Mauryan dynasty, 
never surpassed in Athens or Rome.” The artisans and 
tools were probahJy hroughr over from India at first; 
there arc villages in Ceylmi which claim descent From 
such ''sione-t^arpcntcrs,” an appelhrion which reminds 
one that d^ign and plan of much of the stone structures 
are a copy of wooden structures. It was Asoha who 
introduc^ ^ne sculpture into India, it was his son 
Mohinds who brought to Ceylon Asoha’s religion, 
dagobas, and stone sculpture; we can assume that 
skilled workmen from India were as gladly wddbmed. 
Their skiU in carving god decorative building must 
have been great and renowned, for even io the days of 
wooden palaces, Megasthcjica, envoy at the Court of 
Asoka’s grandfather Chandragupta, declared that ^'his 
palaces surpassed those at Susa and Ectabana.” 

The great impact of early Indian BuddhUt art upon 
Ceylon produced enduring elFecis; there was oot only 
a aeation of stone sculpture and stone aichitecnire, but 
tnaijirenance of progress was constant. It would be 
difficult 10 understand some of the Ceylon developments 
without knowledge of the changes in India during the 
pcst-.\sokan eras, in the Sunga and Andhra less notably 
thin in the Gupta era. 

In the matter of details, such as the history of the 
Bo-tree branch, scenes of Buddhist wmshtp, Maya, and 
other incidents, there is much similarity between the 
Ceylon and Indian rock carvings. There was much 
frequent friendly interooxirse, both ttade and pBgriiiwge, 
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bttween Migidha and Lanka, Aryan North-Eaat India, 
and Aryan C«y]oii, Buddhi« India and Buddhist 
Ccyton, 3Ui Intcfchangc of ideas as well as of goods. 
The most notable elFcct of this Indian mfliiciice was 
the Ceylon respcuise to the remarkable efflorescence of 
literature, painting, and sculpture of the Gupta Empue, 
The Gupta imperial impulse was as strong a^ as enduT' 
mg in its eH^ects as the Asokan imperial bnpulse: the 
prtndpal additions to Ceylon art were fresco painting, 
Mahayana images, and a change in the stone sculpture. 
The later centuries saw Buddhism In Mi^ha re^ 
absorbed into Hinduism, its Tannic development led 
the way; it was at this early period of change Mahayana 
Instead of Himayana, and Ceylon could not hove been 
purely Himayana, since we have disinterred smdt 
bronze Mahayana Buddhas; a record in the Mahavansa 
mentions importation (rf an image of Maitrcya Buddha 
by King Dhatusena (a.o. 461-479), and we hud at 
Weligama, in Southern Ceylon, a stone image of 
^ 4 aitreya Buddha, Podmapani ^thc lotus~bcaier), or 
Avalolcitemm (the God who looks down from' on 
high) in the Tantric form Simhamada Lokesi’ara, 
“the ^ who cures leprosy," whose popularity made 
Buddhism spread rapidly In Tibet. 

The fresco paintings in Ceylon are all “Gupta" in 
date, and in character; except for the absence of green 
in the Si^iya rock-pocket Apsaras and Gandhirva*. 
the similarity is remarkable in varbiw locations. 

The change in the Ceylon stone sculpture was simitar 
to the change in India. The rails and beams of the 
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stone Buddhist rail are the ro^ectes at the inter* 

sections aie more ornate, balustrades have mure htic 
carving on ihem, figures arc embellished with more 
fioriation, and there is a distinct movement a-way from 
the austere filmplkiiy of the Asofean stone; one may 
epitoiurze it tnicfly as a change from the accurate straight 
tine to the Howing curve. The Gupta inRuence fiom 
India was a great impetus towattls new paths. Nor did 
it die away soon. Its precursor, the Asokan imperia) 
impulse, still lived, and sssimilation of It had been so 
deep and sincere that examples of Asokan an were never 
lacking up to the curly part of the thirteenth century. 
The Gupta imperial impetus, too, was not spent feu 
centuries^ it, too, was assimilated, and the Ceylon art in 
fresco painting and Stone showed vigorous life. There 
seems to have been guilds or bodies of craftsmen ready 
and competent to execute any new scheme of king or 
monk; abundance of extant ruins show that for centuries 
there was rich production of anchttecture and sculpture 
in stone. 

The dose commercial and religious intercourse with 
India was that of North-East Buddhist India with 
Buddhist Ceylorj, of Aryan with Aryan. This friendly 
interchange of visits and idos was interrupted by racid 
and religious changes In India and in Ceylon. India saw 
the Afghan invasion settled into a paramount power, 
and the Buddhism, which had become Tantrk, now 
reabsorbed into Hinduism, and hence the mother 
country in race and in religion was no longer the 
magnet for vidts from Lanka. In Lanka itself two 
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gmtato change occurred—one, negative, the reHeat of 
the Sinhalese to the wilti mouncain region, whilst: the 
Tamils oocDpied the north and east and north-west pots 
of ^ island, thus cutting off trade with North-East 
India. The positive change was the Dmvidtan pre¬ 
dominance, even an the Sinhalese Court and camp. 
Sivitc shrines wierc allowed in the capital towns; trade 
with Dravidkn India ahenuted with war against 
pravidians, and the whole relation to India was 
inverted; cut off from Afjan India and in intinuite 
retarion with Dmvtdian India, the Ceylon arts and oafts 
were influenced in pttem, execurion, and style; hence 
the necessity for a period designation—Medieval 
Sinhalese Art ** mainly Oravidian, slowly accUntatixed, 
but Don-prt^rcssive ever since the interruption by the 
West early in the $htt«nth century. 

In recent years Indian influence has again been active 
in only one direction; a search for luttionaltsm and a 
desire to conaerve or even to revive arts and crafts have 
been instrumental in study and research as to wliat was 
Ccyion-s art in the pst eras. From the Asohan, Gupta, 
and some lei^r Indian stimuli, there was growing up a 
ma» of assimilated pnetke, coherent tradition with 
living growth: changes were as branches from a trunk. 
After the thirteenth century A,t>. thwe was introduced 
the Dtavidian system of art, and in all btanches it was 
prarnount; but the older and plainer Aryan art was 
blending Into the new, and about the period of the 
coming of the Portugtttse something distinguishdily 
Ceylonese was the current art. Whether the extrava- 
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gant ovcrlouliiig with details, the fussiness, and the 
fMDfo caaggeiatJon of Homcod otnameot would have 
cured by wnnc teaction toward the simpler beauty 
of the antique is only matter for conjecture. The 
medie^-at Sinhalese art, with all its defecis^was the 
odf living art found during recent research; no trace 
of the ancient Snhaiese art was found In curreni 
practice. 

The influe nce of Indian art in Ceylon has been In the 
past the paramount influence of great imperial or racial 
impulses. The present que« in Ceylon will seek to 
profit by Indians eiumptc tn the present day and to 
avoid her errors. 


Anouias Nitt.. 
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